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See that Your Ticket to A BOOK YOU MAY 2 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, CONSULT EVERY DAY |° 
UT AH, Se RES ETS a 


2 At Home—In School 
or points west of 
Denver, reads over the In Your Reading Circle 


Colorado | At Your Summer Institute 


Mid! q n > Should be in Every Teacher’s Library 
Railway Psychology for Teachers 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M, 
You get the Best of the Author of “Lessons in Language,” Lessons in Grammar” and 


“Light on the Road.” 
SCENERY IN THE ROCKY Contains more examples illustrating th licati 
€ application 
MOUNTAINS of the principles of psychology than any other work 


published. 











by this Route, passing through 


MANITOU, LEADVILLE, GLENWOOD $2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 

















SPRINGS, ; Send for Circular 
OVER HAGERMAN PASS EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
é 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Write to sacar de Colo., 378 rae. tang 50 awe Street os ee ees 








Character first 


The basis ‘of all culture lies in a pure and elevated moral nature, and so noted an authority as Presi- 
dent ELIOT, of Harvard University, has said that the short memory gems which he learned as a boy 
at school have done him more good in the hour of temptation than all the sermons he ever heard preached. 

The GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS have been chosen by a board of School Superinten- 
dents both for their moral influence and for their permanent value as literature, and have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from the primary to the high school. 

FRANK E. PARLIN, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass., writes: —It is the best selection for school use I 
have ever seen. 

HENRY: D. HERVEY, Supt. Schools, Pawtucket, R. J. : —‘‘ Graded Memory Selections”’ brings together 
a very choice collection of children’s poems. The book will be a delight, not only to children, but to all who 
are wise enough never to grow old. 

J. S. -Moutton, Supt. Schools, Stowe, Mass. : — It is excellent, I'am sure we shall want some. 

W. E. CHAFFIN, Supt. Schools, West Dennis, Mass. :— Shall order some for our schools. 

And thousands of similar letters. 


Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERTIIAN, Supt. Schools, , Cal. - W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
Cc. C.-H HEs, Supt. Schools, inact: Cal. 


Published at a price that will enable you to secure a copy for every pupil 
Full Cloth, only 25 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


60 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
63 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 809 Market Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Animals, etc. 


The one cent pictures are six to eight times this size. 


Be sure to see the new 


Gold Medal Paris Exposition 


THE PER 


ONE CENT EAC 


Send 35 cents for 35 April pictures including 


Paul Revere 
Old North Church 


Or send 25 cents for 25 Art Pictures. 


3oston Edition. 


The Perry Pictures Company 





Highest Award Pan-American Exposition 


RY PICTURES 


for 25 or more 


Assorted as 


Minute Man 
Froebel 


Mention this paper and send two-cent stamp for catalog and sample of Pictures in Colors and two samples of the 





Address 


Hi On paper 5 1-2 x 8 


120 for $1.00 


desired 





Shakespeare 
Trees (for Arbor Day) 


Or send 25 cents for 13 Victures in Colors, Birds, 
The Bird Pictures are especially valuable for Spring study. 
two cents each in lots of 13 or more and we have over four hundred subjects. 


They cost only 





PERRY PICTURES. 





Box 2, Malden, [lass. 





Books for Springtime 


FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT 


Kellogg's Spring and Summer School Entertainments . ° ° 25 
Kellogg's How to Celebrate Arbor Day . ° ‘ e ° ° ° 25e 
Kellogg's Fancy Drills and Marches . . ° ° ° ° ° 25e 
Kellogg’s Primary Recitations . ° e ° ° ‘ ° ° e 25c 
Kellogeg’s Reception Day Series (6 Nos.) $1.00 Set, or each . ° 20c 


These ten books contain a wealth of suitable spring material. Send $2.00 for 
Set and get (if this slip is sent with order) 50 cents’ worth of Popular Classics free. 


Arbor Day Program .. . . . . 1c Patriotic Songs (2 copies) each . 2% 
Arbor Day in Primary Room. . . Ibe Flag Dayinthe School Room . . lie 
New Arbor Day Exercises. . . . 5c Crowningof Flora... ... . Me 
Banner Day of Republic . . . . 15¢ | Mother Nature’s Festival . . . . lde 
Columbia’s Heroes. . . . . . « 15e| Spangler’s A Bird Day ..... We 
Memorial Day Songs . . . . . . 25¢} Fannie’s Schooland Visit . . . . de 


Patriotic Quotations . . . . . . 25¢| Six Musical Entertainments . . . lic 


SN sce 


FOR SPRING NATURE STUDY 


To describe in detail the books we can supply on Nature Study in 
all its phases, would require pages. Here are a few leaders. First and 
foremost are the Nature Books by Frank O. Payne. All these get right 
down to the daily problems of the teacher — are compact, well illus- 
trated, and cheap. Every teacher should have 

Payne’s 100 Lessons in Nature | work in plant study for Primary, Gram- 


Around my School. Tells exactly | mar and Ungraded Schools. Carefully 
how to teach nature subjects. Cloth, arranged for the busy teacher, 25 cents. 
et y ah - enya oS cents, post- Introductory Guide to Nature 
pad. Other tiles are: Study. First to Eighth Grades. Gives 
Payne’s How to Teach Birds, 25¢ suggestions in outline, 20 cents. 
Payne’s How to Teach Hugs and Sherman’s Floral Record. For 
Beetles, 25c. practical Plant Analysis, description 
Payne’s How to Teach About Aquatic and drawing. For any grade. Many 


Life, 25c. illustrations. 15 cents. Special rates 
Payne’s How to Teach Butterflies and for quantities for class use. 

Bees, 25c. Dana's How to Know the 
Payne’s How to Teach Trees, 25c. Wild Flowers. Illustrated. Cloth. 


. . $196 postpaid: and Blanchan’s Bird 
Payne’s How to Teach Minerals, 25c. Neighbors. ($1.80 postpaid) are stan- 
Kelloge’s How to Teach Botany | dard books. Any other books on Nature 

is a manual of methods and plans of | furnished at lowest prices. 


ir sesenctren 
BL'SHERS ND 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., "WBsstetied’ 





==Books for All Time 


MORE CLASSICS AND CLASSIC FICTION 


Unabridged, generally large type, well printed on good paper and 
neatly bound in paper covers. Sent prepaid at prices afired. Hundreds 
more similar to these. List sent free. 


For Home and School. 


WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS 
Headley. J.T., Life of Washingt :n, 5c. 
Life of Gen. Francis Marion, 3c. Life 
of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, 5c. Life o 
Gen. Israel Putnam, 3c. Life of Gen. | 
Stark, 3c. Life of Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, 3c. Life of John Paul Jones, | 
3c. All 20c, 
HIGHWAYS OF LITERATURE. 
Highways of Literature. Of Books, 3c. | 
Of Biography and History,3c. Poetry, 
3c. Fiction, 3c. The Drama, 3c. 
Oratory, 3c. Mental Philosophy, 3c. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Holmes, O. W. The One-Hoss-Shay, | 
ete., 3c. Autocrat of the Breakfast | 
Table, 10c. Professor at the Breakfast | 
Table, 15c. 
Hood, Thos. Bridge of Sighs. Song of | 
the Shirt, etc.,3c. Favorite Poems, 3c. 
HUGHES, HUGO. 
Hughes. The Manliness of Christ, 10c. | 
Tom Brown’s School Days, 10c. 
Hunt, Leigh. Favorite Poems, 3c. 
Huxley. Evidences of Evolution, 3c. 
Ingelow. Songs of Seven, Divided, 
etc., 3c. 
WASHINGTON IRVING. | 
Irving. Rip Van Winkle, 3c. Legend | 
of sleepy Hollow, 3c. The Spectre 
Bridegroom, 3c. Days in the Alham- 
bra, 3c. Legends of the Alhambra, 5c. 
Sketch Book, 10c. The Alhambra, l5c. 
See American Humorists. Bracebridge 
Hall, 10c. Life of Goldsmith, 10c. 
Crayon Papers, 10c. | 
| 





Jerome. Diary of a Pilgrimage, 10c. 
Idle Thoughts of An Idle Fellow, 10c. 
Stage Land, 10c. Three Men in a 
Boat, 10c. 

Johnson, Samuel, Rasselas,10c. * 

Juvenile Gems of Prose, Poetry and 
Pictures. 4 Parts. Each 3c. 

KINGSLEY. KIPLING. 

Kingsley, Chas. Hypatia, ldc. 

Kipling. Wee Wiilie Winkle, 10c. Mine 
Own People, 10c, Plain Tales from 
the Hills, 10c. American Notes, 10c. 
The Light that Failed, 10c. In Black 
and White, 102. Phantom Rickshaw, 
10c. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


3c. to 15c., 


Keats, John. Favorite Poems, 3e. Eve 
of St. Agnes, etc.. 3c, Endymion and 
Other Poems, 10c 

Lamb. Essays from Elia, 3c. Essays of 
Elia, 10c. Last Essays of Elia, 10c. 

LINCOLN, LOCKE. LONGFELLOW. 

Lincoln’s Debate with Douglass, and 
War Time Speeches and Papers, 3c. 

Locke on the Understanding, 10c. 

ree. Evangeline, 5c. Hiawatha, 

ic. 
LOWELL, LUBBOCK. 

Lowell. Vision of Sir Launfal, 3c. Fable 
for Critics, 8c. Early Poems, 10c. 
Biglow Papers, l0c, 

Lubbock, Sir John. The Pleasures of 
Life, 1%. Pleasures of Reading Best 
100 books, 3c. 

MACAULAY 

Macaulay Essay on Milton, 5c. On 
Sam:el Johnson, 3c. Lord Bacon, 10c. 
Warren Hastings, 0c William Pitt, 
6c. On History, 5c. Frederick the 
Great,7c. Earlof Chatham.7c. Addi- 
son, 7c. Lays of Ancient Rome, 10c. 
Virginia, Ivry, Armada, etc ,3c. 

PUSHING TO TH® FRONT. 


| Marden, O.8. Author of Pushiugto the 


Front. Boys with No Chance,3c. On 
Time; Triumph of Promptness, 3c. 
Tact, or Common Sense, 3c. The Re- 
ward of Persistence, 3c. One Unwav- 
ering Aim, 3c. Sowing and Reaping, 
3c. Workand Wait 3c. Rich Without 
Money, 3c. A Man with An Idea, 3c, 
Self Help, 3c, All 20c. 
MILTON, IK MARVEL, MOORE, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Bo>ks 1 and 2, 
Notes, 6c. Comus, Lycidas, Il Pen- 
seroso, with Notes, 6c. Paradise Lost, 
complete, 10c. Paradise Regained, 10c. 
Mitchell (Lk Marvel). Dreams of Boy- 
hood. 3c. Dream Life, 10c. Reveries 


of a Bachelor, 10c. 

Moore. Lalla Rovokh, Wc. The Fire 
Worshipp rs, 3c. 

Phillips, We:dell. The Lost Arts, 3c. 
Daniel O°C_nnell, 3c. Plato, Crito and 
Phado, 10¢ 

Plutarch’s Lives. Demosthenes,3c. Ci- 
cero, 5c. Caesar, 6c. Alexander, 7c, 


Any book 
supplied 
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PRIMARY READING: 


METHODS OF TEACHING IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the Leading Educational Centres of the Country 


Sr. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—KANSAS CITY—WASHINGTON— 
BOSTON—NEW HAUEN — BROOKLYN — BIRMINGHAM —INDIANAPOLIS 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 


Cloth. 


Price, $1.00 





50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHIOAGO 


809 | iarket St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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True Stories of Great 
Americans is the gen- 
eral title of a series ot 
twelve beautiful books, 
written in popular style 
for young and old, by 
well known historians. 
They are designed to 
teach history and patriot- 
ism by biography and 
read like fiction. 

List of titles, authors, 
description of bindings, 
etc., are given below. 


12 VOLUMES 


Red Engiish Cloth. $2 50 


- mahal Paper, with Cloth 
House in which Jefferson wrote the oo Ry 1 
Declaration of Independence. 
This is one of many illustrations which embellish 
the pages of True Stories of Great Americans 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., author of “The 
People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

641 James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of * Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,” etc. 

642 John Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author of “ The Columbian 
Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Wisconsin; Ex-Pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 

644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. D., Lecturer on 
United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL.D., Author of “ Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M., Author of 
“ The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Fugene Parsons, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A.M., Ex-Pres. Illi- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph.B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 

651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of American and English History, Northwestern Univ. 

A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. Every school boy knows their service to the govern- 
ment yet few are familiar with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and 
the story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but be a new inspira- 
tion to every patriotic American. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike to the young 
and old. They are designed to teach American history by biography. In connection 
with the life and stories of each character is a full account ot the great and stirring 
events in which he hada part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, 
and no one can read these fascinating stories without feeling a national pride in a 
country which raised from the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 

welve magnificent volumes, convenient for handling, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated with hundreds of rare cuts and portraits handsomely bound in best red English 
cloth, stamped in gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 54 x 7} inches. 

he set formerly sold at $3.50. Present price, Red English cloth, $2.50, paper, with 
cloth back, $1.25. 

Postage (48c. for cloth, 30c. for paper) extra, or sent by express at purchaser’s 
expense, 

One sample copy, to any one contemplating the purchase of the set, 26c. for cloth, 
15c. for paper, postpaid. 

Order by number and always state whether the cloth or paper binding is 


HIGH GRADE BOOKS AT CUT RATES 


OUR CATALOGUE (sent free to all applicants) lists books 
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Former price, $3.50 


as follows: 
Standard Series, 100 titles 16 mos cloth lle each 
Red Library Series, _ <= - 3 a l5c * 
Cornell Series, 100 «“* 12 « “6 22c *§ 
Home Library Series, 200 *“ 12 * 6 42c ** 
Harvard Series of Poets, 50 ‘ 12 + + 82c ** 
Juvenile Series, Grade A, 10 * 12 *% “6 25c ** 
sec “ec “cc B, 16 ‘a 12 ie “se l4c ‘ 
One Syllable Series, 12 « 8 + ve 28c ‘¢ 
Mother Goose Series, z* 8 + “ 28c * 
St. Nicholas ae 2 «* 12 + “ 24c ** 
Little Men us 25 * 12 * ss 82c * 
Little Women “ 32 + is + os S2c ** 
Young Patriot ‘ a «+ 69 ss 42c * 
Alger - a « 42¢ ‘ 
Henty Series, Grade A, ~~ we “ 42c ‘ 
“se “ se“ B, 40 es 12 eé se 93¢ “cr 
Padded Series of Poets, 25 12 ‘+ Padded Leath. 88e * 
Fireside Series (forGirls), 54 ** 12 * cloth 42c “ 
Wellesley ve ee. oe 30 +. 12 ia “te 23c se 
History and Biography, a6 ¢* 4g * - 32c ‘* 
Works of Theodore Roosevelt, 14 vols. 16 * se $3.75 
“ Theodore Roosevelt, 14 ‘* 16 * paper 2.25 
Two volume Sets (Miscellaneous), cloth, .68 
Five - wh ie ” 1.30 


Miscellaneous Sets (23 Authors), + Prices vary 


All books are carried in stock and orders can be promptly filled. 
Prices average about 1-3 the regular list prices fixed by the 
publishers. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y, 
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wortn of samples (4 styles) to any TEACHER 
sending postal card request. 





Photograph Souvenirs 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL. Specially prepared for each school. 


I. 
2 
3- 


10. 


Size one-fifth larger than above illustration. 

Have photograph of teacher or school building as desired. 

Have two or more cards, according to number of pupils. 
(a) First card contains photograph, name oi school, place and date 
together with name of teacher and schoolofficers. 
(4) Second card contains name of pupils. When all cannot be printed on 
one card others are added. 


. The cards are tied with silk cord as shown in cut. 


Being printed in gold, on fine white ivory finished cards with handsomely 
embossed border, these souvenirs are more attractive than many gifts 
costing double the amount. 


. THE PHOTOGRAPH is copied from any good photograph, and we 


guarantee the copy to be as good as the original though necessarily re 
duced in size. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest 
to each pupil their value is greatly enhanced. 

COST, ETC. One dozen or less, g5c. Additional ones, 33c. each. We 
pay come e on Souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. Each order 
should be for as many as there are names to be printed. 


. IN ORDERING write your name and address on back of photograph: 


write distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils. 
OTHER STYLES. In addition to the Photograph Souvenirs we have 
(a) Plain Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, ex- 
cept a neat design is substituted for the photograph. These cost 20 per 
cent less than the photograph style. 
(4) Flag Souvenirs, which are exactly like the photograph style, except 
that the American flag, embossed in colors, takes the place of the photo- 
graph. They are handsome, and designed to instill patriotism in the 
minds of the young. They cost 4 per cent less than the photograph 


tyle. 

VENIR BOOKLETS. These area new line and justly very popular. 
They retain the characteristic features which have made our regular line 
so popular. They are in booklet form, have 16 pages each, tied at back 
with silk cord, printed in colors on fine ‘‘egg shell” paper (covers in black 
and gold). We have four titles, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell, and unless otherwise directed, eachorder is made up in due pro- 
portions from the four. These Booklets have beautiful cover designs in 
which the portrait of the authoris wreathed. Each is filled with choice 
selections from the chosen author except the two middle pages, which 
are printed specially for each school, one of these pages containing mat- 
ter similar to that placedon the title page of Souvenir described above, 
the other the names of i? as on second card of Souvenirs. 
These booklets are 44x5} inches in size and are gifts suitable for any oc- 
casion. 

COST. 15 or less, $1.25. Additional, 4c.each. Plain ones, having no spe- 
cial printing but containing a presentation page, 45c. a dozen, or 3c. each 
in lots of 50 or more. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion these. Sou- 
venirs and Booklets have noequal. They have been presented to over 
one million pupils during the past four years and are to-day more popu- 
lar than ever before. 

SAMPLES. One of each style will be sent to any address on request 
Send for samples at once and judge for yourself before ordering 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their per- 
sonal features. Every pupil is delighted and will keep them as no other 
gift would be kept because of the names, etc., printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire when ordering. 

REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just ahem you must have them. 








NSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Large type- Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents 


Six well known legends make up 
this little book, each giving a special 
yersion of the coming of springtime : 
“The Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), “ The Story of 
Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), “Iduna and the Apples : 
(Norse), “The Story of Baldur 
(Norse legend), “ How the Summer 
Came” (legend of the North Ameri- 
can Indians), and “ Story of Proser- 
pine” (Greek legend). 


In Mythland 


Legends of the Springtime 


By B. HOYT 





By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Vol. I. Large Type. 


Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Cloth, 40 cents 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; 


Supt. J. W. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“T am pleased to ac- 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


knowledge the receipt of a 
copy of ‘In Mythland,’ by 
Miss Beckwith. I have 
always believed in the 
adaptation of Greek and 
Roman myths for young 
pupils. It tends to develop 
a taste for the best classic 
literature when a child be- 
comes more mature. When 
the phraseology of the myth 
is suited to the young pupil, 
as Miss Beckwith has done, there will be no trouble in making such 








books popular and useful.” 


t@ Vol. II. of “In Mythland” will be ready March 15. 


World History in Myth and Legend 


By M. L. P. CHADWICK 


Illus. Cloth, 40 cents. 


In the “ World History in Myth 
and Legend,” by Mara L. Pratt 
Chadwick, the early history of the 
world and its people is here touched 
upon in such a way as to contrast myth 
and legend with revelation. The 
Bible story shows the drift of the early 
myths as they were handed down, 
from generation to generation, by the 
people of the different nations. 

The book will be an interesting one 
for supplementary reading for pupils 
who are old enough to take in what 
scontemplated in the mythology and 
legends here given, It is well written 
and is beautifully gotten up. 

L. O. Foose, 
City Supt., Harrisburg, Pa. 





ORLD HISTORY 


IN MYTH 


& AND LEGEND 











EDUCATIONAL 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


&8@ Bromfield Street, 
"BOSTON. 


Story of Hiawatha 





For Young Readers 


Boards, 30 cents. 


This story differs from the usual 
presentation of Hiawatha in its 
combinations of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The result 
is a happy adaptation for young 
children. The narrative form pre- 
pares for a better understanding 
of the rythmic lines and prevents 
any weariness from the monotony 
of the long poem. The book is 
rich in illustration — there is 
hardly a page without its accom- 
panying picture. There are many 
full-page illustrations, several in 
rich color, and all are remark. 
ably clear, striking and expressive, 


Colored Illustrations. 





The Water Babies 


For Youngest Readers 


By CORA R 


ER BABIES 


EpiTeo POR, 


YOUNGEST 











Large Type. 


- WOODWARD 


Illus, Boards, 30 cts.; 





Cloth, 40 cts. 


The editor of this little book has 
made it possible for even the wee 
folks to become familiar with a classic 
and the teacher who has not already 
learned the fact by experiment, will 
soon find that her little ones are quite 
as capable of appreciating the story as 
their older brothers and sisters, 
volume contains most of the illustra- 
tions found in the larger editions, but 


the type is very large. The publish- 
ers are very sure that no primary 
teacher will be able to find a more 
delightful supplementary reader for 
her small students. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated, 


Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows, and 
the whole phenom- 
ena of nature are 
woven into charm- 
ing stories which 
will feed the imag- 
ination without in- 
juring the children. 
The book is illus- 
trated by twenty- 
three striking pict- 
ures vivid with 
Indian life and 
activities. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


378 Wabash Avenue, | 
CHICAGO, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
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— 
IMPORTANT BOOKS ON x= “7 


NATURE STUDY AND FOR 
BOTANY Nervousness and Exhaustion 


Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies 
Long’s Home Geography : . 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors : er When weary and languid, when the Volt 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees : , : 

Bradish’s Stories of Country Life , . ; : 
eaate Wists and Thsie Coiidcon ‘ eee hausted and worn out, there is nothing so 


Needham’s Outdoor Studies : : $29 refreshing and invigorating as 

















energies flag and you are completely ex. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Readers : 
North America, $0.60; Asia 


| South America, .60; Europe(nearly ready). J 
Leavitt’s Outlines of Botany R Rs ors or S 


The same. With Gray’s Field, Forest, and 























Garden Flora . ° , ° ‘ . 1.80 6 ia 
Gray’s How Plants Behave . , . ee Acid Phos hate 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular F lora . 80 
4 School and Field Book of _— Lessons 
and Flora ; ° ° . 1.80 hata , 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis. ; . 55 It’s revivifying effect will throw off the 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany . .96 depression that accompanies exhaustion 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany. (Wood) . 1.00 1 nervous - st t} ‘ cle 
| Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist. (Willis) 1.75 perngis ve yee ee ee ee the oun 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy. 3 . 675 brain that has become tired and confused 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons it in Zodlogy . . .90 | ~=6by overwork and worry, and impart new 
| Steele’s Popular Zodlogy . ° . . - 3.30 life and vigor to the entire system. ; 
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Keeping Young 


There is a youthfulness of the spirit that is not 
described by that ghastly phrase, ‘ well-preserved.” 
A mummy may be well-preserved or a specimen in 
alcohol, but the term is too suggestive of death to 
be applied to active humanity. 

The teacher who has passed beyond the desire or 
the power to keep fresh in spirit should not wait to be 
asked to resign. She has passed the day of her use- 
fulness and ought to rccognize it. Feeling young has 
nothing whatever to do with deing young. It is nota 
question of age, but of spirit. One meets teachers, 
now and then, with silver-threaded hair that are as re- 
sponsive to brightness, fun, and good cheer as any 
young girl graduate from the schools; yes, and more, 
because they long since have learned that a profes- 
sional dignity that has to be nursed and guarded is 
not genuine, and fails to win or hold respect. 

It has never been enjoined upon teachers to culti- 
vate asense of humor. But, why not? It not only 
eases the jolts of life wonderfully but it creates a bond 
between teacher and pupil as pleasant as it is subtle. 
To be able to see the funny side of things is a gift. 
To know how to discriminate between laughing at 
and laughing w7th is another gift. Physiologists tell 
us of the great benefit of a good laugh and a cheery 
temperament to the human body; mental and moral 
benefits, just as surely radiate directly from the sunny 
big-hearted people, who, while they would never make 
merry at the expense of others, are yet keenly alive to 
the point of the good story, the amusing incident, or 
the absurd situation. They bubble over spontane- 
ously with the enjoyment of these things that are 
never even perceived by those about them. Some 
one said of a veteran teacher, “ She has such happy 
wrinkles about her eyes. They always seem ready to 
laugh.” And they were ready to laugh, and she did 
laugh, and the children laughed with her ;—the happy 
laugh of loving to live. She had never lost her mel- 
lowness and geniality in a life time of service for a 
poor class of children who affiliated with the earthy and 
brought it to school upon their faces and clothes. It 
is not given to ordinary teacher-mortals to see events 
of the school-room through eyes that can sparkle with 
amusement one minute, grow serious with unspoken 
reproof in the next, and again melt to womanly ten- 
derness whenssympathy and help are needed. If it 
only were! 

There is no better test as to whether one is keeping 
young in spirit than the way one reads children’s 
stories, watches their games, and sings their songs. 
If a teacher can lose herself in a child’s simple story 
and love it; if she would like to play their romp- 
ing games, if she wasn’t grown-up; if she finds 
herself humming their childish songs with a little 
ripple of pleasure in her heart;—then she may lay a 
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bouquet at her own feet in congratulation that she is 
not growing old—no matter how many scores of sum- 
mers and winters she has gathered roses and watched 
the snowflakes. To find the fountain of youth and 
take deep draughts from its magic depths is not diffi- 


cult if one is thirsty enough to search for it—but the 
thirst is the one essential. 


The Creative Art of Fiction 
Vill 


H. A. DAVIDSON. 
(All rights reserved.) 


T'= success of a work of fiction, its power of holding 


readers through successive chapters, depends in a first 

reading, upon interest in the narrative, the story pure 

and simple ; but critical situations, moments of hap- 
piness, or of pathetic sadness are effective chiefly through 
the personality of the characters experiencing the vicissitudes 
of fortune. The unity and strength of a novel must depend, 
in great part, upon its plot; there must be some adequate 
reason for interest, some movement of incidents and action 
toward a moment of determining force, some definite and 
increasing promise of a conclusion bringing complete 
knowledge and prophetic certainty. . But this plot becomes 
a living force, making its own powerful appeal to the 
sympathetic understanding only through the creative reality 
of the persons acting and suffering in the dim and shadowy 
world of the imagination, which, nevertheless, holds for 
many minds a more intimate revelation of the secret motives 
and ambitions of men than the contact of real life. Dr. 
Lydgate, the prosperous physician of a seaside resort, may 
never disclose to any the different ambition of the young 
Middlemarch practitioner, but the art of the novelist reveals 
the strength and the weakness of nature that pre-determined 
the result, and enlists the sympathy of all readers for the 
man that failed in a brave struggle. 

The representation of character is an essential element in 
the creation of a great work of fiction. Many a book, truly 
great in theme and successful in plot, fails in the potential 
reality of itscharacters. Pages of description will not set forth 
the living man or woman, compounded of inalienable preju- 
dices, of qualities that create liking or aversion ; hate or love. 
The touch of the master, on the other hand, evokes in a 
single incident, with a word added here, an explanation 
there, a personality that, once christened, takes its place, 
thenceforth, a citizen of the world of art, living and acting 
by force of inherent characteristics. Who has not met, in 
some by-way of life, with Colonel Newcome? Who does not 
know that he will pause with uncovered head at the door 
of the nursery where the little ones are saying their prayers, 
or check the unseemly jest, in the midst of uproarious 
after-dinner mirth, for the sake of the young lad listening? 
It is not that similar things are told of the man in the old 
family history we have all thumbed, but only that he has 
escaped from the pages of the book and become a familiar 
friend ; we know in what his happiness lies, from whom he 
must be protected, and could predict with assurance his 
conduct or opinion in any circumstances that might arise. 
Such love have we all for these real persons of novel or play, 
that a group of characters will sometimes seize the imagina- 
tion of readers and insure success, or even a degree of per- 
manence, for a book deficient in almost every quality that 
gives strength and excellence to the dramatic presentation 
of the story. . 

In the greatest fiction, the choice and development of the 
characters that serve for the unfolding of the plot depend 
intimately upon the theme and the form of its expression. 
There are some stories in which the plot is determined from 
the beginning, by the complexities of character presented in 
the persons of the leading actors. Dorothea’s noble enthus- 
iasm, her inexperience, her puritan ideals, in Middlemarch, 
were conditions rendering certain the difficulties and mis- 
understandings that befell her. From the beginning of the 
play, the character of Hamlet or of Macbeth is of central 
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importance in determining the action. It follows that 
creative mind of the dramatist or the novelist must 7 
clearly, in the first instance, the action he wishes to pn ' 
and that characters must be chosen with the nicest Tefer : 
to it. When, more rarely, the presentation of a great 
acter forms the central purpose of story or play, the Benes 
of the action, in order of invention, must arise funll 
characteristics and life of the person and serve to imp, 
the individuality or the historical value of the hero UPOn th 
attention of the reader. 

Numerous historical stories written for the young jj 
trate this relation of character and plot, but only in the be 
instances do novels evolved in this manner attain rea] ie 
ary excellence. ‘The difficulty of giving adequate and vd 
proportioned expression to a complex historical persongjy 
in the form of a well arranged dramatic action is too greg 
to be overcome. The alternative for the novelist who 4 
sires chiefly to interpret the human aspect of some Brey 
historical person to those who come after him, lies in 4, 
construction of a plot and the creation of fictive characte, 
that shall carry the weight of the action, while historical Dee 
sonages appear as a part of the mi/eu in connection mp 
or less vital with the incidents and characters through whic, 
the plot moves forward. The affairs of Richard Carvel ay 
Dorothy Manners absorb the attention in the reading by 
the figures of Paul Jones and Charles Fox gradually assuy 
a distinct outline that remains in the memory after the ing. 
dents of the story have become remote and indefinite, 

This intimate connection of the characters with the pres 
entation of theme and plot forms a crucial test of ty 
novelist’s power and skill. It is essential that he hold 
view, from the beginning, the relations of persons, thy 
he analyze and interpret with psychologic insight th 
changes arising from experience and years, and interwey 
action and the group of characters with such unity of pu. 
pose that each is essential to the other. In “The Mil 
the Floss” it was the author’s purpose to show in tk 
person of Maggie Tulliver, at what infinite cost of mis 
understanding and suffering the individual attains a noble 
intellectual and spiritual life than that of his own kin. Se 
wished to illustrate, in the particular instance, how, in may 
generations, oppressive narrowness has acted on youy 
natures that, in the onward tendency of humankind, har 
risen above the mental level of the generation before them; 
‘*to which,” she adds, “‘ they have, nevertheless, been tiei 
by the strongest fibres of their hearts.” Witness the word 
of the author, a clue for the interpretation of her purpos; 
‘‘ The suffering, whether of martyr or victim, which belong 
to every historic advance of mankind, is represented in even 
town and by hundreds of obscure hearths.” This them, 
once chosen, it was a necessary condition that the com 
munity in which Maggie was born must be of the most cor 
servative type, one in which precepts and virtues handel 
down from the past were law and gospel, never to be super 
seded by new revelations vouchsafed to youthful intel 
gence. In truth, every person in the community of & 
Ogg’s was chosen because of some part that the characte! 
should play in making visible the pressure of inheritel 
beliefs and standards upon young lives whose whole bent ws 
toward the future. Out of this necessity, was born tit 
Dodson family, with its respectability, its pride, its intolerabk 
narrowness. We rebel thatsuch vulgar, superstitious pers 
are thrust upon us in all the petty detail of their lives, butt 
author’s unsparing analysis makes it clear that she intendel 
the “oppressive narrowness” to weigh upon readers, wi 
thus come to understand its effect upon the lives of Maggi 
and Tom. If the picture is something excessive in detail, 
is because the ’prentice hand of the writer, with all its cunnilf 
skill, had not quite mastered the art of selection and prop 
tion. Inthe same manner, it was the intention of Balzac," 
Eugenie Grandet, to present, typically, a miser, and to sho" 
the narrowing pressure of his life upon his family and ret 
tives. In this purpose lay the determining influence in # 
choice of the characters introduced, the wife, the daughtt 
the lover. . 

Although the characters of great works of fiction # 
selected and developed, in the first instance, with referent 
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to the motif, the artistic purpose of the story, none the less, 
the men and women playing parts on the mimic stage of 
the novel, are studied from life. In the sources from which 
characters are drawn, in the manner of their re-habilitation, 
in the fine comprehension that interprets aright moods and 
minds of men differing most widely from each other, creative 
genius finds its fullest scope and freest expression ; here, 
also, the personality of the writer is most clearly defined. in 
the beginning, every presentation of character worth putting 
on paper originates in real persons whose individuality and 
complexion of soul has been like an open book to the per- 
ception of the author. It were as useful to try to picture 
trees and rocks from the inner consciousness as to evolve 
from the narrow compass of one mind and heart all the com- 
plex variations of human nature entering into even the 
smallest group of characters. Only the amateur who has 
never tracked the literary artist to his secret haunts and 
watched him at his work, believes in the creation of great 
characters by the fat /ux of genius. Visible nature, in all its 
forms of beauty — lights, shadows, manifestations of life or 
power — is the artist’s unfailing source and school. In the 
same manner, it is all the world of the minds and passions 
and activities of men that furnishes forth the literary artist. 
Skill and power are manifest in his selection, reproduction, 
interpretation; above all, in his creative construction, 
whereby, from a trait, a mood of mind, the whole nature is 
revealed to him, so that secret motives lie open, and he 
reads past experiences in phases of feeling, or predicts with 
certainty future manifestations of character. 

This relation of the fictive personality of characters to the 
real life from which they are drawn will be more evident if 
discussed concretely. In illustration of the creative novel- 
ist’s habit of mind, I select four great authors, conspicuous 
for their adherence to the principles of fictive art as under- 
stood by themselves, and conscientious realists, each after 
his own fashion. Charles Dickens presents in his novels the 
individually real. It is enough for him if, once in his life, 
in all Iondon, he saw one old Curiosity Shop; if, some- 
where, for a single time, he caught sight of Quilp, the dwarf, 
making horrible grimaces. As he saw, he whose imagina- 
tion was ever, in his own words, that of the child, has told to 
the story-lovers of the world what passed before his eyes. 
Moreover, characters seemed to fix themselves in the mind 
of this author visibly, as if mental traits and inequalities of 
temper were inextricably bound up with physical peculiar- 
ities. The real personality beneath, appears, oftentimes, to 
have been indefinite or elusive in his mind, and he aided 
himself, and the reader as well, by frequent recurrence to 
tharked peculiarities of appearance, or manners, or temper. 
Thus, the shadowless eyes of Uriah Heep follow us through 
the story of “ David Copperfield,” and we start back, over 
and over again, from the touch of his clammy hand. 
Carker’s teeth gleam, and his noiseless footsteps weave 
themselves in and out through all the dwellings and 
journeys and ways of “ Dombey and Son.” Indeed, a 
catalogue of the personal peculiarities of Dickens’ char- 
acters would come to an end only with the last of that 
nnmerous company evoked by the magic of his pen from 
the vortex of London life to mingle with all the people of all 
the world. 

Dickens’ great contemporary, on the contrary, avoided 
the individually real as if it were the fairy tale of romance. 
From the beginning, every line that Thackeray wrote was a 
protest against the kind of character-drawing that fills the 
pages of his fellow novelist. He seemed never to create a 
personality, or write a conversation, or reveal a motive, 
without asking whether a similar instance would come to the 
mind of each reader. How often, in his pages, did the 
author pause and look forth, as it were, with a secret nod to 
his readers, saying: “ Have you no such skeleton in your 
closet, my dear Madam?” “Did you ever confess all your 
debts, my dear sir?’ The story of special virtue, or genius, 
seemed to anger this writer, as if only those qualities are 
real which every man may recognize in his neighbor; as if 
the only human nature were that commonly found under 
average conditions. 

Even the course of Thackeray’s narrative often seems 
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determined by a spirit of protest aroused in view of some 
presentation of character or plot in the work of another 
author. ‘Novels by Eminent Hands,” in the beginning of 
his career, suggests humorously the habit of his mind. 
“Rebecca and Rowena,”’ for instance, reveals, at once, 
Thackeray’s point of view of Scott’s Romance, which, 
nevertheless, he admired and enjoyed. When Charles 
Dickens published “ The Personal History of David Copper- 
field,” being the story of that hero’s early efforts and success, 
of his “ idle, unsubstantial, happy time”’ of young love, and 
his tender memories of the child-wife, to his fellow-novelist 
it seemed the story of an exceptional fellow, and of results 
not to be met with in a long summer’s day, among the 
young men actually striving to make their way in London. 
“ Don’t you see,” he cried once, when traveling in America, 
“ that if he’ — Dickens —“ is right, I am wrong; that my 
characters are all a protest against his?’’ When he wrote 
the story of Clive Newcome, he seemed to say to his readers, 
“ Here, I will show you how a generous young fellow, such 
as a score whom you know, will come out if he is unex- 
pectedly thrown upon his own resources.” He will dis- 
cover, we are told, despite the fond belief of friends, 
that he is not a genius, that he has never been trained to 
any occupation or usefulness worth a price in the marts of 
the world. He will descend to drudgery that will rescue 
him from starvation, it is true, but hopeless and intermin- 
able ; and should he fall a victim to some youthful Dora, 
dancing through life to the music of a guitar, and holding 
the pens, instead of Little Blossom, saying with loving 
heart, “It is better as it is,’’ ere she falls asleep, Mr. 
Thackeray pictures, in the story of his hero, the grim 
realities of discomfort and unhappiness that usually result 
from such “unsuitability of mind and temper.” We see 
Rosa in her finery, riding by ; hear the scolding mother-in- 
law, whose words fall like a flail upon the heart of Thomas 
Newcome, and witness Clive’s helpless effort to care for an 
unkempt, neglected child. 

This difference in the study and presentation of character 
seems to me a chief distinction between Charles Dickens 
and William Makepeace Thackeray. Were it borne in mind, 
it could but modify much that critics have said of either. 
The long array of fantastic persons marshalled in Mr. 
Dickens’ stories are no less real than the carefully analytic 
ptesentation of society and our neighbors as we know them, 
in Mr. Thackeray’s pages. In the first, we see the rare, 
the exceptional, as it appeared to the one man in the world 
who could catch an idiosyncrasy from the point of view of 
the one afflicted with it, and realize the personal attitude, 
temper of mind, and relations with others resulting. The 
second reflects, as in a mirror, the realism that surrounds 
us, and forms a part of our consciousness. 


The Love of Age in Forests 


How to Reconcile Ideal Beauty with Usefulness 


T isa pity that an often mistaken sentiment for woods 
| primeval should so frequently, instead of helping to per- 
petuate the forest, confirm prejudices against the true 
forester. The trouble is not so much that those who 
know the importance of a large forest crop forget it, as that 
many men and women, thinking of the forest purely and 
simply as a place of recreation and a source of esthetic 
enjoyment, associate the operations of the lumberman with 
nothing but the wiping out of all they hold most dear. Yet 
a virgin forest is an idle forest, and extensive tracts of use- 
ful land cannot lie permanently idle in such thickly popu- 
lated regions as New England. The fact that places like 
the Black Forest region in Baden — whose woodlands are 
more thoroughly exploited than any others in Germany — 
are among the most admired and greatly visited parts of 
Europe is a sharp suggestion that this fear of cutting is 
exaggerated. And truly the more closely you examine it 
the more of a prejudice does it appear to be, and the less 
like reason. 
In the first place, the people who travel over the roads 
and trails of the White Mountains, and of parts of Maine, 
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New York, Vermont and of other states to the south, attri- 
buting much of the charm of the country to the virgin 
character of its forests, are reading into the scene what is 
not there. For, on one hand, what they take to be an 
unprofaned wilderness has frequently been cut over once, if 
not many times; and on the other it is impossible, except 
in the case of a young woods, to tell at a distance whether 
a forest is first growth or second. What makes the beauty 
of the distant mountainside covered with trees is not that 
these separate trees are large and old, but that their 
thronged crowns present to the eye a certain surface of 
color, torm and texture. The color, the form and the tex- 
ture vary as the surface is composed of the tops of conifers 
or of hardwoods, or of trees of many sorts; they vary with 
the seasons, with the age of the forest and in a thousand 
other ways, and no one with half an eye would venture to 
say in general that this or that sort of growth should be pre- 
served for the greatest beauty. For scenery lovers to call 
out for a primeval forest as such, and without further speci- 
fication, is almost meaningless. 

Similarly, the beauty of the woods for him who, instead 
of gazing on them from afar, walks beneath their shade, is 
of so many forms that to recognize them at all is to 
abandon generalization. Beauty as well as ugliness can be 
found anywhere, under any conditions, even where the 
echoes of the axe stroke have hardly died away. Indeed, 
if wilderness is desired, there are few places which are so 
completely nature’s own as those abandoned clearings where 
the lumbermen have admitted the sunlight to great stretches 
of the forest floor, and among the scattered remnants of the 
old growth, young vegetation, birds and beasts are thronging 
to take advantage of the new opportunities. Once get 
beyond the sense of the beauty of tall, clear boles rising 
mightily in what Stevenson has called “the crypt of the 
forest’? — past the mere impression of size and strength 
and age — to a just perception of the younger and more 
active forms of forest life, and one finds that they have a 
beauty and self-sufficiency of their own. 

The reader is doubtless wondering whether we would dis- 
qualify all that complex mixture of lusty life with disorder 
and decay, by which a primeval forest so stirs our imag- 
ination, and which an ordered and thoroughly managed 
forest lacks. The best virgin forests, indeed, are what no 
other forests can be, but in regard to certain parts of our 
country economic conditions make it absolutely impossible 
that much first growth can permanently endure. The part 
of wisdom is to accept this fact and to grasp at the consola- 
tion which may follow, and which will not be so insigni- 
ficant, after all. A culled forest is not so inferior in 
appearance to an old one, and it is surprising how much of 
what already passes as old among the uncritical was plainly 
young fifty years ago. ‘To call aloud for the forester, while 
inveighing against the admission of the axe to the woods 
which he is to manage, is simply to multiply contradictions, 
and to heap obstacles in the path of the only sort of forest 
preservation which is attainable.— The Forester. 


Growth 


Pulses in the ground beat noiselessly. There are no 
crises, no convulsions. The steady movement is an irresist- 
ible upward push and expansion. Watchas we may, we can- 
not see the grass grow or the forest leaf opening its little 
fan. 

An inch is added to the vine tendril, to the shoot of the 
rose branch ; when did it come? Are the cunning processes 
all hidden away in the night, under cover of darkness? 
Who sees the arrival of the birds, the first softening of the 
sky, the first push of brown or waxy buds, the first curl the 
fern shakes out, the first print on the hepatica leaf, the first 
shy violet under the rock? These things are only approxi- 
mately shown. The earth holds the secrets of its dates, 
its times and seasons. 

The preparation has been going on long and silently in 
the dark workshop. ‘The creative process has brooded and 
covered with its soft wings the younglings of the spring. 
The sky has taken a new and tender totich to bend over and 
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welcome them, to shelter them when they come. The trees, 
still leafless, wake from their sleep : they begin to look alive. 
They gather deep purple tints, rich and dark, against the 
mists and the lighter hills. At their feet the turf has sud- 
denly grown bright emerald, and their shadows point like 
long, slim fingers, the dial hands of the year upon that 
carpet, stretching outward to thinnest tapering points as the 
sun gets low. 

Then the shrubs take up the symphony—a flame of red, a 
burst of sun-bright yellow, a whiteness as of angel’s robes 
and seraphic choirs. The trees put on their livery in 
orchard and garden in a mystical maze of pale and rosy 
and lilac tints, impalpable, melting into the blue of the sky 
like curls of white smoke or billowy clouds tinged with 
violet. Or they rest against the brown of ploughed land, 
raying their delicate branches in a fine contrast. The brown 
clod with its good earth smell, the blossomed apple-tree, the 
bluebird on the limb—what richer gift hath spring to offer? 

But now the bare forest asserts itself, the boughs flame, 
and, orange and purple tipped, nestle together in the child- 
likeness of playtime. They open their tiny rolled and spiral 
and folded budgets, they shake out the tresses of their blos- 
soms, and show a stain of soft color on the aerial background 
where the branches accentuate them with dark lines. So 
they thicken and fil! the world, passing from gauzy films to 
dense shades, deepening their shadows, strengthening their 
lights ; but still there is no mechanism revealed, no grind- 
ing of wheels, no revolving of spindles, no hint of how it is 
done. Just silence and God are at work in the laboratory, 

There is receptiveness and a glad response to moisture 
and sunshine. ‘There is a happy give and take, an interplay 
of chemic forces, a business that has no fuss, no jar, no 
grind or tumult.— Christian Register. 








Leaves 


They body April’s ecstasy— 

The young buds greening on the breeze— 
And May exultant sets them free, 

To swarm about the orchard trees. 


Let loose upon a branching stair 
Between the low world and the high, 
The leaves ascend the middle air 
Like birds that lift themselves to fly.—Sel. 


The Sleep of the Trees 


Jutta E. RoGers 


REES are, after all, very much like folks! They 
sleep o’ nights, they feed and drink, and thereby 
grow. ‘They breathe through lungs the same life- 
giving oxygen, and throw off carbon dioxide. They 

tear their clothes, and have tomendthem. In a crowd, they 
jostle each other, like rude boys, and the big fellows usually 
conquer the weaker ones. They get cuts and bruises and 
broken limbs: and there is a catalogue of tree diseases, 
most of them catching, like the measles. 

In winter, trees put on their warmest coats—a fashion set 
by the woodchuck and the bear—and just sleep and wait for 
spring! In warm weather, a tree goes to sleep at sundown, 
and wakes up in the morning. If the sky is overcast, the 
tree is drowsy; if rain sets in, it goes off to sleep. The 
only real days in a tree’s calendar are the clear ones. 

Have you ever seen a tree asleep? 

Near my house are a number of young black locusts grow- 
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ing. Their fern-like leaves are held in sweeping, graceful 
clusters up into the sunshine. But on wet days, and all 
through the night, those leafy twigs droop down listlessly ; 
the leaflets fold their palms together ; the whole tree is the 
picture of limp helplessness. It is the locust’s way. 

The closing of the leaflets reduces evaporation (which is 
a cooling process), and so enables the tree to save much 
podily heat. For the same reason a kitten tucks its feet 
snugly under its body, and curls its tail around, before it 
takes a nap. All young and tender foliage tends to “cuddle 
down” when it is sleepy. But older and stiffer leaves can 
sleep sitting erect, as grown-up folks will often do. 

Let me suggest that you select an elm or a maple near by, 
or any other tree, and watch it. Compare the night and day 
positions of the leaves when just opening. As they become 
full-grown, continue your observations and comparisons. 
Better confine yourself to one special twig of each tree. 
Take up a thrifty young plant of white clover from the lawn. 
Get it well started in a pot. Then watch it as its leaves 
change at night and in the morning. It is one of the most 
interesting things you can have about you. Set it in a dark 
closet for a while in the middle of the day. Let your pupils 
enjoy these little experiments with you. 

Day and night, rain or shine, trees keep breathing as 
steadily as you do. Should you stop, you would smother 
and die. Just as soon and just as truly would the trees. No 
creature lives but needs to breathe ;—that is the process that 
keeps the living tissues in working order. The constant 
tearing down and building up of cells is the one condition 
on which life exists. In order that there may always be 
nutrition at hand to rebuild the cells, and that the tree may 
grow in stature and strength from year to year, food must be 
taken in, digested, and stored away. It is to serve this end 
that the tree wakes from its winter sleep. It is for this that 
it rests by night and wekes so early in the morning. 

Every leaf that spreads its broad green blade into the 
sunshine is a laboratory devoted to the manufacture of 
starch. The raw materials are obtained from the air, and 
from the soil. The machinery is the soft green leaf-pulp. 
The sun furnishes the power. When the sun is gone, the 
starch factory shuts down. After dark there is clearing up 
to be done, and putting of things away. It is not an eight- 
hour-day : work stretches from sun to sun. 

It is a surprise to many to learn how short is the tree’s 
growing season. By midsummer the twigs are usually as 
long as they are going to be. The ring of new wood is 
formed around the trunk. The tree begins to get ready for 
winter. Now this long winter vacation is not indicative of 
an inborn tendency toward laziness in any species of trees. 
It is rather a habit acquired by nearly all of them — a con- 
cession to the demands of our rigorous climate. The prob- 
lem is more essentially one of water supply than of 
temperature. 

Before July is gone the amount of sap brought up by the 
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roots has perceptibly diminished. The food supply is pro- 
portionately lessened. The whole leaf system must be 
re-adjusted to the cutting off of supplies. The leaves begin 
to dry and close the doors through which water was wont 
freely to escape. Less starch can be made. Cooler weather 
warns the tree that the tender shoots need thickened bark, 
and that the buds must be sealed up tight. To save the 
leaves is ont of the question, so preparations are made to 
abandon them. As the sap-flow from the roots grows gradu- 
ally weaker, the making of starch dwindles. The pulp of 
the leaves is withdrawn and stored in the stems and roots 
for safe-keeping. The green granules turn yellow. Only 
the empty cell-walls remain, with mineral deposits that are 
of no value, and are really in the way. The breaking down 
of these chemicals is the cause of the brilliant and wonderful 
variations of color we see in our woods in autumn. A layer 
of healing tissue forms a joint between leaf and twig. And 
when they part, we have no reason to think that the separa- 
tion is cause for regret on either side. 

Now the tree is ready to sleep. As the cold increases, 
much of the water which is within the cells of the living 
layer, filters through the cell-walls and forms in ice crystals 
in the spaces outside. ‘There is room here for the expansion 
due to freezing, and no danger of rupturing the delicate cell- 
walls. The cold may for a season be severe enough to stiffen 
the mucilaginous substance still left in the cells. Then the 
tree is in a death-like trance. But with the milder weather, 
the protoplasm thaws, and life stirs once more. With this 
explanation, one can understand how trees can freeze solid 
without permanent injury. There is an important difference 
between freezing and freezing to death. 


Look out at the trees in these warm, showery days of early 
April! The frost is out of the ground, and every little root 
is happy. The buds are shining and swelling and bursting 
with secrets they are soon to reveal. The twigs are green 
with the rising tide of sap. The very bark, rough and gray 
and dead, seems to “ feel in its barrenness some touch of 
spring.”’ Out-of-the-way cells give up stores of starchy, 
sugary sap, that they have been saving all winter against 
this day. There is enough and to spare for every hungry 
cell. 

Yesterday the great buds of the poplars were sound asleep. 
They roused themselves and threw off their shiny scales. 
To-day the little gray green leaves are trembling on every twig. 
To-morrow the tree will be in full leaf, bold and self- 
sufficient, as if it had never been bare and shivering. 

The botanist dissects and analyzes and experiments. So 
does the chemist and the physicist. Nature has told them 
how some of her miracles are performed. But outside the 
laboratory, in the April sunshine, the sum of human knowl- 
edge seems very small. The miracle of the creation is 
repeating itself on every hand. 

The unfathomable mystery of the coming of spring ! 
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Why with Crayon 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 
(All rights reserved.) 


HE month of April overflows with 


‘themes that 


blackboard 


lend 
illustration. 


themselves to 


First of 
It is 






















all it brings us Arbor Day. 


that place. 


given day we shall plant a tree. 


of the tree. 
symbolic. 
It is his pledge of love and consideration for the whole 
forest, here and everywhere, now and tor all time. 
acknowledgement that trees are like the air and water and 
the fruitful earth. 
to all. 
in conscience, we must leave them when we go. So the 
tree-planting is a devout pledge. It is a new installment, 
built into public opinion, making for the cherishing of due 
areas of forestation. 
falls short of this, its symbolic aspect. 


The tyro, in drawing a tree, thinks of no particular tree, 
Some 
such are shown in the upper one of Two Versions of a 


but just “tree.” The result is a ball on a stick. 
Distant Grove. In ahundred such drawings there 
will be some minor variations. One will fill the 
circle with chalk, in a vague attempt to give the 
tree substance. Another will not draw the circle 


at all but with a really better logic will draw = 


branches radiating out from the trunk like the 
ribs of a fan, as in The Child’s Forest. But 
the proportions will remain the same; and lacking the 


a pleasant thing, and one of great im- 
port, that all over our broad land, in 
every hamlet and town, there shall on 
some appointed day a tree be planted in 
And at every country cross- 
roads where the little school-house draws 
on homes for miles around, the same 
convention has been made: that on a 


It is a far-reaching thing, this planting 
In its greatest value it is 
It is planting a tree in the young citizen’s heart. 


It is his 


They belong not to one generation but 
Here we found them when we came; and here, 


Any tree-planting is a mockery if it 















confining circle we still have the ball on a stick. 

It is for the psychologist to explain why the child’s draw- 
ing and that of the adult tyro are identical. 
hundreds of primary children draw such subjects ; and hun- 
dreds of adult students, untutored in the graphic language. 


And these drawings are all alike. 


I have had 


The tree of the child of 


six is the identical tree of the tyro of six and twenty more 


or less. 
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I am persuaded of one thing: That in neither case js it 
drawing at all, but purely sign-writing. The individual j, 
narrating in graphic terms. He wishes to say “ee in hig 
story, and evolves on the spot a hieroglyphic answering such 
end. And for the plural form, /vees, he simply repeats the 
original—until the desire space is filled. 

Now, this is not drawing at all. It is an aspect of 
alphabetics and a very rudimentary one. It carries us back 
to the time when man set down his thoughts in petroglyphs 
—rude semi-pictorial narrations cut into the rocks. 

This picture writing is actually the reverse of drawing, jp 
a psychological sense. For as the tree-letter is repeatedly 
used it more and more loses what tree-like character it had 
at first ; just as our letter “A” no longer portrays an eagle, 
And as the habit grows, of successfully offering this sign as 
descriptive of tree, the eye finds less and less incentive for 
seeking out a real tree, in quest of its true appearance. The 
person, young or old, therefore, who persists in this sign 
language, should find it harder, later on, to really learn to 
draw. For he has a habit to overcome: the costly habit of 
non-observation. 

Look again at the Two Versions of a Distant Grove. The 
pupil who drew the upper one had this preconception: “4 
tree is a ball on a stick; therefore a grove is an aggregation 
of balls on sticks.” And so he setit down. The precon- 


ception — the alphabetic habit—kept him from perceiving 





air perspective; it kept him from noting distance. It 
deprived his eye of its franchise and rendered him incom- 
petent to visualize his surroundings in a coherent way. 
Within the limits of the case he was a mental deficient. 

So the first step in learning to draw is learning to observe. 
And observation receives its most vigorous impetus from 
well directed questions. It is quite within possibility for 
you to ask yourself these questions. For instance: 

1. Ina distant grove can you see leaves? Can you see 
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branches? Can you see individual trees? Why not? 

2. You say trees are green. But you also say that the 
distant grove is blue. 

How comes this green to be blue? 

3. Are distant trees taller or shorter than near by trees? 
Do they lose this length at base, or top, or both? 

Could a tree be so near that one could see neither base 
nor top ina single view? (See The Forest). That last 
question recalls another odd note. I have never known, in 
several thousand examples, either child or unpracticed 
adult to draw a part of a tree in his picture. However it 
might be deformed or reduced to meet the available space 
it has always been @ whole tree. 

Now about copying. Some teachers believe it a capital 
offense to let the pupil copy. ‘The argument is that if he 
learns to swim with floats he can never do without them. I 
used to believe that argument. But pupils who don’t copy 
don’t get anywhere. Pupils who use only their own notes 
and reject the observations of others find the road too long 
for one life to span. Untold generations of picture makers 
have studied visual fact and recorded it. Not the best of 
them all studied it all himself. He accepted the notes of 
his forerunners. He enhanced his original work with the 
tutoring influence of other men’s pictures. 

There are all sorts of mistakes made in copying. Children 
copying historic ornament and ‘the masters” and other 
matters of no concern to them, before they draw in their 
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own green gardens. And pupils copy‘ng, in vague, purpose- 
less ways, things they have no use for, just as you and I used 
to spell ‘* C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e,” without ever knowing 
whether it was a kind of custard or a disease. 

But there seems to be a right lace for copying and that 
is the incident in which you want a specific form, say a pine 
tree or a rabbit, and aren’t quite sure of your form-memory. 
Just as you go to the dictionary if you are uncertain whether 
it ise oré. Then, too, an occasional bit of copying is a 
general tonic to your drawing. A goed picture will criticise 
your work if you ask it incisive questions. 


In line with the plea for specific trees instead of the 
generic “ tree,”” we have to consider various foliage. The 
Apple, Spruce, Pine and Oak details are contrasting 
examples. Try them on the board. 





Just as a tree has a characteristic foliage it has also a 
characteristic contour. If “all trees look alike to you’ you 





must lose no time in spending a couple of Saturday morn- 
ings afield, pad and pencil in hand. In the Group of Con- 
ifers here given, we have, beginning at the left, the spruce, 
larch, cedar, redwood, pine, and balsam-fir. Look for their 
common characteristics. They are all, after a fashion, con- 
ical ; but within that general resemblance they differ. Each 
is roughly conical in its own way. The branches 
in all cases are excurrent. ‘They spring at right 
angles from the trunk. Later the weight of 
their foliage bears them down. This droop- 
ing is greatest in the shaggy, disheveled limbs of 
the larch. The excurrence of the limbs is one 
of the most striking and uniform peculiarities of 
our conifers. In drawing this class of trees 
the easiest mistake to make is to part your tree 
in the middle, as seen in the thumb-nail sketch. 


On the other page we have a group of our 
most common decidu- 
ous trees. Beginning 
at the left they are the 
elm, birch, willow, apple, 
oak and poplar. 

In drawing any one 
tree strike for its salient 
characteristic. This gen- 
erally is its growth move- 
ment. The poplar and 
willow are quite opposite 
in this respect. ‘The 
former, not satisfied with 
pointing heavenward 
with a spire-like direct- 
ness, reaches strenuously upward with each 
separate limb. If ever a tree is the very em- 


not artuour 
am ra the midale. 




























bodiment of striving and ambition, it is the poplar. On 
the other hand the willow, as we say, weeps. It droops 
despondent. It is weary —the very sign-post of relaxation 
and goneness. Not satisfied with drooping all its arms it 
even leans in the trunk. Either it is oppressed by an 
unfathomed _ grief 
or it succumbs to 























































marshy habitat. 
Curiously enough, 
from its bark the 
apothecary derives 
a reputed malaria 
cure. The willow 
foliage is to be had 
on the board by 
laying the crayon, 
side on, vertically, 
and making a num- 
ber of brisk, paral- 
lel strikes down- 
ward. Then curl 
them over a little 
at the top. 

The oak is just 
as strongly indi- 
vidual in another 
way. Here is self- 
reliance. Knotted 
and scarred and 
oddly shorn, like a 
bull-dog after many 
fights. Ifyou knot 
and twist the trunk 


nant-like foliage, 
with several bare 
branches protruding, you cannot fail to have the typical oak. 

The plume elm, so loved in New England, is a feather 
duster. The forkings begin with two, three, or four, well 
aloft. These larger limbs shortly divide and redivide, the 
whole movement being a fan-like spreading which gives this 
elm its plume or duster shape. 

The silver birch is one of our smaller trees, springing from 
the ground generally in two or more crooked trunks, 
marked by the inevitable cross stripings of dark and white. 
Here is a fine chance for your alternate chalk 
and charcoal. 

The apple is always a little 
fellow, dumpy and 
dense, in a 
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Wouter van Twiller sort of fashion. . I think it is the only 
one of our familiar trees whose twig interlacing is so dense 
as to give a silhouette even in the leafless time. 

To get the character of the apple make sure of this impen- 
etrable aspect, and get the low crouched stature with pre- 
ferably a leaning trunk. One other thing. The periphery 
of the foliage body is always studded with the points of 
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latest growth. This studded outline is seen to better advan. 
tage in the detail of apple foliage in another drawing. 


Speaking of contrasts in trees, look at The Giant and the 
Dwarf. It looks like a tree and aspot, But that spot isan 
able bodied New 
England apple tree, 


malaria in _ its AR TN A LL OL ELLE SL twenty feet high 


and twenty-four 
feet across the 
foliage. And the 
spire beside it is a 
Santa Cruz red- 
it XI if Hep wood (not the big- 
SM | JNK PALS gest, either!) It 
7 IT iy it ai is twenty feet 
;' ps through the trunk 
and three hundred 
sixty feet high. Its 
lowest branch js 
one hundred nine 
feet from the 
ground. This pic- 
ture, for grammar 
grade purposes, 
could be called 
Brobdignag and 
Lilliput. It is use- 
ful for causing 
children’s eyes to 
pop out of their 
heads. 


oo So The Forest 


i veh my, 
. . ‘- 9r Ve rerrerr) z 3 <. “~~ ~ 
and limbs and give cient ee. ee seems a poser for 


® . Was 
a scraggly, rem- Two Versions of a listant Grove. people who try to 


draw it without a 

copy. But it need 

not be. The keeps are so simple. Keep your little, soft 
gray trees for the distance. Keep your big, strongly drawn 
ones for the foreground. Make some of them so large 
that the base is out of sight below the frame line, and the 
top is likewise out of sight’ above. Of course such fore- 
ground trees will be proportionately wide — 
and proportionately vivid. ‘That means 
not only strong lights but strong darks. 
That is air perspective. The size 

is a matter of line perspective. 
These two perspectives are 
Siamese twins. You can’t 
separate them with- 
out killing 













your picture. Wherever on this proad earth you see 4 
thing distant, it is sma// and it is dim (gray). And when 
we say dim, we mean both lights and darks are dim. 
The light goes down to gray. The dark comes up to gray- 
“In the twilight all cats are gray.” So they are, too, in 
the distance. If your sketch looks queer, you have’ made 
one of these two primal errors: You have given distant 
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objects a foreground size ; 
or you have given them 
a foreground intensity. 
Either is fatal. 


Then there 1s the April 
shower to consider. Rab- 
bits and umbrellas may 
not be a logical combina- 
tion, from a coldly prac- 
tical viewpoint. But they 
are “ cute ” and to be cute 
an idea must convey an 
engaging sentiment, with 
or without a raison d’ etre, 
By the way, in drawing an 
open umbrella, note two 
things : that the lower edge 
describes an _ ellipse, 
always—a true ellipse; and that the covering sags 
in at the top, between. the ribs. As _ for rabbits, 
they are long-eared quadrupeds, cut lower than the 
mule, and with a more roly-poly tendency. 





It 's chicken time, too. A very young chick is an eg 
with a head added and two wire-like supports. A few days 
later it is a lemon similarly modified. The great problem in 
drawing chicks is pose—the pose of life and action. It is 


How the Flowers Come 


After the epigeea and the hepatica have blossomed, there 
is a pause among the wild flowers, these two forming a 
distinct prologue for their annual drama, as the brilliant 
witch-hazel in October brings up its separate epilogue. The 
truth is, Nature attitudinizes a little, liking to make a neat 
finish with everything and then to begin again with ec/at. 
Flowers seem spontaneous things enough, but there is 
evidently a secret marshalling among them, that all may be 
brought out with due effect. As the country people say 
that so long as any snow is left on the ground, more snow 
may be expected, for it must all vanish together at last. So 
every seeker of spring flowers has observed how accurately 
they seem to move in platoons, with little straggling. Each 
species seems to burst upon us with united impulse; you 
may search for it day after day in vain, but the day when 
you find one specimen the spell is broken and you find 
twenty. By the end of April all the margins of the great 
poem of the woods are illuminated with these exquisite 
vignettes. 

— 7. W. Higginson 
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in the legs and head. The 
head must have the attitude of 
attention. The legs must suf- 
port the body. Start them well 
back and bend 
them sharply for- 
ward. 

If you draw 
the old bird fetch 
her out in relief 
by the strong, 
rich shadows in 
the coop. 


A Suspicious 
Character is the 
mother of a 
brand new fam- 
ily, conjecturing, 
with some little 
irritation, upon 
the ultimate in- 


iH \_ 
tention of the saad wal 


tardy egg. Try The Giant and an 
some of these the Dwarf. 
chicks in odd 

corners of your 

board. Just a gray egg with a gray head 
added. Two scratches for legs, in the right 
place and at the right angle. If the children 
draw them see how they will inevitably bring the legs out of 
the breastbone! MHarking back to that marginal shadow 
question, do you ste a marginal shadow in the lattice work? 
What does it do? 


In Common Things 


Seek not afar for beauty. Lo! it glows 
In dew wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see! 

It is a flower that blossoms by thy door. 

Bring love and justice home; and then no more 
Thou’lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought. 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command : 
Life’s common deeds build all that saints have thought. 


In wonder workings, or some bush aflame, 

Men look for God, and fancy him concealed ; 

But in earth’s common things he stands revealed, 
While the grass and flowers and stars spell out His name. 


The paradise men seek, the city bright 
That gleams beyond the stars for longing eyes, 
Is only human goodness in the skies. 
Earth’s deeds, well done, glow into heavenly light. 
— Minot J. Savage 
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Sentences for Dictation in April 


A. B. B. 

Here comes April. 
See her laughing eyes ! 
See her sunny smile ! 
April carries an umbrella. 
Sometimes it is closed. 
Sometimes it is open. 
She closes the umbrella when the sun shines. 
She opens the umbrella when it rains. 
She puts on her rubbers when it rains. 
We like to watch April’s face. 
Sometimes her face is sunny. 
Sometimes it is cloudy. 
We like her sunny face best. 
April’s eyes are often sunny. 
April’s eyes are often tearful, too. 
They laugh when the sun shines. 
They weep when the rain falls. 
April trips about in the sunshine. 
She patters about in the rain. 
She calls to the birds to come back. 
She tells the flowers to wake up. 
She looks for the grass blades. 
She finds them in the fields and meadows. 
She finds them by the roadside. 
She hunts for the little snowdrop. 
She tries to find the little crocus. 
She knows the tulips will bloom in the garden. 
She likes their pretty colors. 
She goes to the brook. 
She asks it to sing its little song. 
She goes to the willows. 
She seeks for the pussies. 
They climb the willows. 
They wear silver gray coats. 
Their coats are soft, like fur. 
These pussies do not purr. 
Dear little April, we love you ! 
We love your smiles and tears. 
You bring the song of bird and brook. 
You bring the buds and the blossoms. 
“‘ April showers 

Bring forth May flowers.” 


An Exercise for Arbor Day 


The saplings rise, come forward, and stand in line while 
reciting in concert, giving movements as described below. The 
words may be sung, if preferred, to the tune “ Bringing in the 
Sheaves.” 

1 Tender little saplings 
Growing in the sun, 

2 Playing with the breezes, 
Merry every one. 


Tender little saplings, 
When the days are long, 
3 Stretching and stretching, 
Growing tall and strong. 


4 When the wind is blowing, 

5 See them swing and sway ; 
6 Tiny branches tossing 

7 Every leaf at play. 


Now we’re very slender, 
But some day you'll see 

Every little sapling 

® Grown a tall oak tree. 


Then the happy songsters 
9 In our arms will rest, 
And the mother birdie 

10 Build her cosy nest. 
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11 Tender little saplings 
12 Growing in the sun, 
13 Playing with the breezes 
14 Merry every one. 


Motions 


1. Children stand in circle, hands at sides. 2. Throw arms abou. 
3. Rise slowly on toes. 4. Make noise like wind. 5. Swing bodies 
from side to side. 6. Wave arms quickly. 7. Move fingers quickly, 
8. Raise hands high and look up. 9. Extend arms. 10. Put hands 
together forming a hollow place. 11. Join hands. 12. Raise hands, 
still joined, as high as possible. 13. Wave arms, hands still joined 
14. Clap hands. then join hands quickly and stand until last lines are 
recited. — Selected. ° 


One Way to Teach Spelling © 
M. E. NICHOLS 


Sometimes when the children do not readily recognize a 
word that has been sounded and studied, I use it in a spell- 
ing lesson in a way that interests the children very much, 
One day the word “ fierce ” was a stumbling block, so I put 
it on the board, and from it the children formed “fiercely,” 
“ fierceness,” “ fiercer’”’ and “ fiercest,” as they were in the 
habit of doing with other words. 

Then comes the fun! We take our reading books and 
look through them rapidly for the word “ fierce.’’ The 
child who finds it first stands by his chair till a number of 
others have found it also. Sometimes the teacher finds it 
first, but gives the privilege of reciting to the first child who 
stands. That child tells the page on which he found it, 
and after we have all turned to that page, reads the sentence 
in which it occurs. We all study the word for a minute and 
then the search for the next word begins, and is carried on 
in the same way. After all the words have been found, and 
read, the children never fail on the pronunciation, if they 
sometimes do on the spelling. 


“Little Bennetts” in Southland 
A Southern teacher writes : — 


We are living in close companionship with the “ Little Bennetts.” We 
folded boxes, baskets and envelopes for our seed-gathering with them 
in September, cut and painted the beautiful October leaves and have 
already made the November canoes and “ wigwams,” and to-day the 
** Mayflower.” 

The older ones— Second Grade— have the designs cut apart for 
language-work each month pasting upon their papers and telling the 
story of the “Little Bennetts.” They have already begun wondering 
what will come next. I came ‘armed and equipped” with stacks of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION and other periodicals, the product of years, and 
my freight bill was something awfu’, but had I left any they would very 
likely have proven to be the very ones I most wanted, and besides, I can 
help many teachers who have not been so long “on the road” by loan- 
ing them various little “ entertainments,” etc. 


Such a letter as this is a comforter, and such teachers 
deserve the best of good things. 
— THE Epiror. 


Dictation Work 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

In reply to your inquiry with reference to dictation work, I 
wish to say that if the child had the correct image of the words 
he wishes to use, that is, if he could write them correctly, he 
could do dictation work quite successfully the latter part of the 
first year and during the second year. At that time he has mas- 
tered the forms of the letters fairly well. Hence the spelling is 
the only drawback. If we dictate thoughtful sentences the child 
is obliged to write words that he cannot spell. The same is true 
in regard to letter writing. If he expresses what he wishes to, 
he cannot spell all the words. True, he will spell them phoneti- 
cally, but if the word is not strictly a phonetic word he may not 
spell it correctly. One day, a pupil of mine used the word corners 
in his work. He pronounced and wrote it torners. This ; hows 
that he cannot depend wholly on phonetic spelling. 

I thoroughly agree with the teacher who stated that the incor- 
rect form of a word should never be placed before the child. I 
do not think we should call the child’s attention to the misspelled 
words that are written by others in the class. It is much better 
for the teacher to erase the incorrect form in the blackboard 
work. If it is a word that the class should know, some one in 
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the class may write it on the board and the pupil who misspelled 
jt may write it where it belongs. ; If itisa word that is beyond 
the class the teacher should write it for the pupil. 

It seems to me that very little valuable dictation work can be 
done the first year, and it should be quite limited in the second 
ear’s work, because the child’s spelling vocabulary is too small. 
| often have my first year pupils write about something in our 
room. My plan of conducting this lesson could be followed in 
letter writing. I tell the pupils if they want to use a word they 
cannot spell, to draw a line in its place, and when I am ready to 
examine their work, I will first write those words on the b'ack- 
poard for them and they may copy them in the blanks. In this 
way, few misspelled words are used and the pupils can express 
themselves freely. ; ; ; 

Bot if we are training the child to express himself correctly in 
his oral language at all times and use the best language ourselves, 
may we not rest assured that dictation and letter writing will be 
successfully done when he is ready for it, that is, where he has 
mastered the spelling of the words he wishes to use? 

I have enjoyed reading the language letters in your journal and 
hope we may have the privilege of reading many others. 


Decatur, Ill. EsTHER WHITE. 


President McKinley and the Trees 


On the last day of President McKinley’s life, when the 
nurses sought to screen his eyes from the light, he objected, 
saying, “‘ No, I want to see the trees ; they are so beautiful.” 

In the same month, just four years earlier, he paid his 
last visit to the home of President Hayes in Ohio. Almost 
his first words on arriving were, “ I must go around and pay 
tribute to the trees.” 

Again and again these two Ohio governors and Presidents, 
whose careers had so much in common, and between whom 
existed a lifelong affection, had “ paid tribute” together to 
those trees. Much of the twenty acres of woodland is a 
forest primeval, to which President Hayes during many 
years added trees of rare variety and historic interest. 
Some beautiful weeping willows are descendants of those over 
Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena; a slender oak grew from an 
acorn from the Charter Oak in Hartford; other trees were 
planted by distinguished guests at the place; others still 
commemorate historic spots and events. One fair lawn set 
with young oaks in the form of a nave and transepts, is 
called the Lucy Hayes Chapel. 


The Vine on the School-house 


When our ivy, grown in the \ ears to come, 
Peeps over the school-house eaves, 

A-toss in its limber branches, 
A-laugh in its rustling leaves, 

When it twinkles and taps at your windows, 
A-shine with the morning dew— 

O lasses and lads at your desks within, 
We planted a vine for you! 


When a million tendrils tangle and cling 
Over walls now blank and bare, 
When fluttering wings and dancing leaves 
Give the summer a welcome there— 
Years hence, when our lessons and play are done, 
Your lessons and play to do— 
Remember us, lasses and lads to come: 
We planted the vine for you! 


When the shadowy grace of its verdant veil 
Shall soften the noontide glare 
And wreath on wreath for gala days 
It garlands your building fair, 
Your bright flag blossoming out of the green 
Like a flower of triple hue— 
O lasses and lads of the years to come, 
We planted the vine for you! 
—F. E. Eppington 


A little girl from a crowded tenement-house was delightedly 
telling a friend in the College Settlement about her new teacher. 

“ She’s just a perfect lady, that’s what she is,” said the child. 

“Huh! How do you know she’s a perfect lady?” questioned 
her friend. ‘* You’ve known her only two days.” 

“It’s easy enough telling,” was the indignant answer. ‘I 
now she’s a perfect lady because she makes me feel polite all 


° the time.” 
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Guess 


We came early in the springtime. 
Children love us very much. 

There are many, many of us. 

We are happy in the sunshine. 

We are happy in the shade. 

We look like gold in the grass. 
After a while we look like silver. 

We are short when we are young. 
We grow tall as we grow older. 
Once I wore a yellow dress. 

Now my children dress in laces. 
Soon the wind will take my children. 
Then I shall be bald and lonely. —Se/. 


From William Hamilton Gibson 


“‘] was very young and playing in the woods. I tossed 
over the fallen leaves, when I came across a chrysalis. 
There was nothing remarkable in that, for I knew what it 
was. But wonderful to relate—providentially I deem it— 
as I held the object in my hand a butterfly slowly emerged, 
then fluttered in my fingers. I was more than pleased with 
its beauty. I do not know whether I was or was not a 
youngster with an imagination, but suddenly the spiritual 
view of a new or of another life struck me. I saw in this 
jewel born from an unadorned casket some inkling of 
immortality. Yes, that butterfly breaking from its chrysalis 
in my hand shaped my future career.” 


Cut-up Stories 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I want you to know how pleased I was to see the cut-up 
stories reappear in your magazine. It was just what I was going 
to suggest for one of the things for next year. 

I have quite a number that have appeared in Primary Epvca- 
TION a number of years ago, and which I mounted on old recita- 
tion cards. These I have religiously kept, and about this time of 
year, [ get them out and find renewed pleasure in them. 

In the afternoon I give out a story, one card to each child, till 
I have used all the good readers as well as a few medium or poor 
ones. Each studies his card just a minute or two, and then the 
story is read to the great enjoyment of the whole class—readers 
as well as listeners. 

I try to choose a few new children each time, so that it will 
not be monotonous. 

In the regular reading lesson later on, I call the children who 
have not read from the cards, and also a few of the poorer ones 
who have, and in a very short time all have had a chance to read 
with very little effort on my part. I find that by afternoon, the 
teacher as well as the pupil is rather tired. 


How Children Understand 


A teacher had been reading to her young pupils an 
account of a man “ who had lived for some years upon the 
frontier.” When the story was reproduced by the child, to 
her surprise it read that he had lived for some years “ on 
his front ear’?! Another teacher read that a gentleman 
‘‘had occupied for some time a fine country geat.’’ Upon 
asking the children what was meant by a “ country seat,” a 
dead silence reigned till one little fellow said he thought he 
knew, and to the inquiry of the teacher replied, “‘ A milking- 
stool!” 





Read “ The Story an Apple Tree Can Tell”—a Leaflet 
issued by the Bureau of Nature Study, Ithaca, New York, 
for the Junior Naturalists’ Club. 


Trees are your best antiques. There are cedars on 
Lebanon which the axes of Solomon spared, they say, when 
he was busy with his temple. 

—Alexander Smith 
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A Prince in Captivity. 
Eva D. KELLOGG 


VASSAR giil came flying down the street on her 
A bicycle. She held aloft a stalk of milkweed. 
“See, Mrs. Kellogg, do you believe this is a Mon- 
arch egg?”’ 

I went to my butterfly book and read: “ ‘The eggs are 
laid singly on the undersides of the upright terminal leaves 
of the milkweed, but they may be found almost everywhere 
on the plant, on the flower, buds and stems and upon the 
upper surfaces of leaves near the top. The egg is very beau- 
tiful, but we need a more powerful eye than the human eye 
to see all its beauty. It has from twenty-one to twenty- 
three slender ridges radiating from the center of the top 
and extending to the base, and the spaces between are 
crossed by many very fine parallel lines at right angles to 
the ridges. At the apex of the egg the center from which 
the ridges radiate, there is a minute rosette of the most del- 
icate lines.” 

Neither ridges nor rosettes were to be seen on this speck 
of a pearly egg. My little hand lens gave no revelations. 

“ I’m very doubtful,” I said ; “ come again in a few days 
and see.” 

I put the milkweed leaf in water to keep the pulp fresh in 
case any live thing emerged and needed food. In two days 
the egg shell was broken. Not a living thing to be seen. 
“«*Twas ever thus from childhood’s hour,” I said, and pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable. Next day I was a bit curi- 
cus. I searched again with my small glass. Something 
moved—a green thread-like something moved! I held the 
leaf to the light. It was punctured with dots in a circle. 
Something was eating, but—what? Could a Monarch baby 
be so small that I could not see it with the naked eye? 
Was it a truly princeling? If it ate milkweed, was it not of 
royal blood? And was it not left on this particular plant by 
the Monarch-mamma to eat its way into the kingdom? 

It ate, it grew. I compared notes every day with my 
book. The “cylinder body with black and yellow bands” 
was apparent. I had a scion of real aristocracy. 

I determined that this prince in captivity should not be 
brought up under a plebian mosquito net. He should have 
freedom, fresh air, and sunshine and grow as naturally as in 
the open. But my leaf was growing like a sieve. I must 
have new ones. The summer boarders were interested if 
skeptical over the ancestry of my “ bug,” as they called it, 
but they cheerfully foraged for his supplies. Another mem- 
ber of the milkweed family was given him, by mistake. He 
refused to eat. Better starvation than a foreign diet. 

In two weeks he was a beauty. Rich in color, with long, 
flexible black horns with which he expressed his feelings, 
only we couldn’t understand. 

I have said nothing about his moulting because I could 


never once catch him slipping off the old dress. The book 
said it would probably take place in the forenoon. I placed 
the tumbler on my desk and watched. I wrote and 
watched. I read and watched. But never a sign of a 
change from the old to the new rewarded me. He must 
have chosen midnight or moonlight for his toilet. He was 


now approaching the end of this incarnation. His appetite 
was insatiable, and hunting for milkweed became tiresome 
with the thermometer in the nineties. But never should it 
be said that this prince of the blood was stinted if he ate to 
the midrib every leaf on Shelter Island. 

«“ Did he never try to escape?”” Never. Once when I 
was transferring him to pastures new he fell into the tumbler 
of water. He was no sooner in than out and I have no 
doubt the bath was a good nerve stimulus. 

All this time my pen has hesitated to confess the igno- 
minious truth that / hate crawlers! But my heroism during 
this campiign can never be appreciated unless this fact is 
known. All my interest in nature study has never overcome 
my repugnance to crawlers. Yet I lived and slept in the 


room with this growing, wriggling, twisting creature for 
twelve days and nights, till he became a part of my sub- 
conscious self. 


I dreamed of him. I lighted matches through 
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the night to see if he was there. He was now more than two 
inches long, a vigorous, magnificent specimen, and did 
ample credit to his hygienic bringing-up. The time wa, 
overdue for him to get ready for the green house with gol 
nails, I determined to see that mysterious change at gj 
hazards. 

One day he became restless, tried to leave his milkweeq 
home, and once dropped three feet to the floor. I replaceg 
him, and now began the battle with the natural Caterpillar 
instincts. He was seeking a place to go to sleep, but he 
should not escape me. I beat off his advances jn every 
direction. He climbed upon the window screen, and | put 
him back. I could not afford to let him hide away and log 
all these twelve days of caretaking. He finally yielded to 
my unscientific persistence and fearlessly hung himself from 
the under side of the milkweed leaf where I could Plainly 
see the transformation scene. Now he looked like the book 
picture. He was suspended and clung only by the posterioy 
prolegs. The caterpiliar stage was over. Strange what a 
lonely forsaken feeling came over me. The room was 
empty. True there was as much life as ever in it, but my 
captive was dependent on me no longer. He had passed 
on to an existence where I could not follow him. I looked 
with a feeling of half-awe upon this mystery of life jp 
apparent death. The book said he would keep this posi. 
tion twenty-four hours. Now it was safe to leave the 
room. 

One morning after he had been quiescent sixteen hours | 
went down upon the piazza. No need of present anxiety 
that I should lose the next act with eight hours to spare. In 
an hour I returned. From force of habit I glanced at the 
point of interest. What? Did my eyes deceive me? 
There hung the emerald green house touched with golden 
dots —a dainty jewel fit for a lady’s ear. /¢ was all over! 
I had missed this wonderful thing for which I had worked 
and watched so long. No human eye had seen the mar. 
velous change. I was a grown-up woman, so it wouldn’t do 
to cry over my intense disappointment. I sat down and 
watched it silently for a long time. I could not become 
reconciled, and am not yet. 

There was one more chance—to see him come forth with 
radiant wings—the resurrection. I had grown skeptical 
about the schedule-time in books, yet I read again, and found 
that in “about a week” signs would appear, etc. The 
week extended to thirteen days, then the chrvsalis grew 
darker, and I grew desperate in my determination to rivet 
my gaze upon that absorbing object if every other interest 
in life was sacrificed. The evening came; I burned a dim, 
ghostly light all night, watching, half-sleeping, but never 
forgetting. Daylight appeared and I was safe. No danger 
of missing it now. I sat down beside it and took a book to 
while away the time. In fifteen minutes I looked up. 4 
splendid Monarch Butterfly was resting near the open chrys- 


alis. What did I do or say? Nothing. Sensation was 
paralyzed. My last hope was broken—like the chrysalis 
before me. 


In an hour my absolute Monarch flew to the window 
curtain and rested there, a bit of animated rainbow. 
I watched him with a mingled ‘eeling of ownership and 
fear. I could no more have imprisoned him in a cyanide 
bottle than I could have poisoned a human child. That 
glorious creature that had passed through the mystery of 
mysteries to be made a “specimen!” Never! 

I gathered him up gently in my soft handkerchief, carried 
him out into the golden sunshine, and held out my opea 
hand. He flew to the nearest tree and clung to the rough 
bark, bathing his new wings in the sunlight. I turned 
slowly away and left him there. I never saw him again. He 
had reached his native element at last, and his unerring it- 
stinct would guide him straight to the nectar-cup of the 
open flower. He needed me no longer—yet, when the 
first rain-storm came, I wondered if he were protected. 
Has he lived all winter? If the Monarchs “ go south” t0 
spend the winter, as scientists suppose, how could this on¢, 
‘‘raised’’ on an island, fly across the water? Perhaps he 
paid the price of his life for the glory of summering até 
“resort.” I am glad I do not know. 
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Wake Up 


(Spring Motion Song and Game) 
All rights reserved 
Words and Music by ELEANOR CAMERON 
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Spring _ has come, you know. 
Directions 


All the children sing the song at seats. 

(a) Rest heads on desks as if asleep. Rest side of head on arms so 
that the music and words may be distinctly heard. Sing verse in a very 
dreamy tone. 

While singing the chorus sit erect and sing in an animated way. 

(4) Tap lightly on the desks with finger tips until the third line of 
verse is reached. 

(c) Heads on desks as before. 
“ quickly ” then raise them and nod. 


Keep heads down to the word 


Children sit in seats. 
and the other part “ raindrops.” 


A Game. 
Call one part “ seeds” 
for “Spring.” 

(a) Children who play seeds rest heads on desks. 
chosen for Spring sings the chorus. 

(6) Children who play raindrops tap on desks to word “ then.” 
drops also sing chorus. 

(c) Children who play seeds have been asleep up to this point. At 
word “ waked” they yawn and slowly raise heads. At word “ quickly ” 
they stand by desks and at “nod” make a bow. All sing chorus 
together. 


Divide school into two parts. 
Choose a child 


Child who is 
Rain- 


A Game. Choose any desired number of children for “seeds” 
and “raindrops.” Choose a child for “ Spring” and another for the 
“sun.” It is well to have enough raindrops to fill the two outside rows 
of seats and several others besides those sitting down. 

The seeds may sit in seats or on the floor in front, according to the 
wishes of the teacher. Bow heads and sleep. 

The children not chosen for a part may do the singing of the first 
verse. At chorus the child who plays the part of Spring steps in front of 
the sleeping seeds and sings the chorus. Seeds remain asleep. 

(4) The raindrops at seats tap an accompaniment while the other 
children sing. 

During the first two lines of the second verse the raindrops who are 
not sitting skip or run lightly to and fro among the seeds shaking the 
fingers as if they were shedding water on the sleeping seeds. 

The child who impersonates the sun steps in front of the seeds at the 
word “ then” and sings the second chorus alone. 

(cj) Seeds slowly raise heads, yawn and stretch. At “ quickly ” they 
jump to feet and bow to the Spring, sun and the raindrops. Spring, sun 
and raindrops sing chorus together. 

Nore.— It is necessary that the children who are chosen for “ Spring”’ 
and the “sun” have good voices. If desired only one child may be 

chosen for a “ seed.” Inthe above directions several of the children are 
«sed that as many children as possible may take part in the game. 


“an trouble dwell with April days?—/n Memoriam. 
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Correspondence Lessons in 


Rhetoric 
My dear Julia: 

The descriptions you wrote of your room, yuur rvoz- 
mate, your landlady, your principal, and your incorrigible 
were masterpieces. You are one, my dear, and I say it 
without flattery, to whom a hint is all sufficient. Now the 
next thing for you to undertake is a narrative. I thought a 
narrative was an easy piece of work. You notice I use the 
past tense. I was rather proud of my achievement, and 
although long experience has taught me that what I consider 
well done is usually held up for extremely adverse criticism, 
and what I hand in with fear and trembling receives glowing 
eulogies, that is, comparatively glowing, I was considerably 
taken back when I read “ not subtle.” 

Now how in the world can I help that? And what is it 
to be “subtle,” anyhow? Every short story I have read 
since makes me think “now is this subtle ?”’ and I am begin- 
ning to get a faint realization of what it means. ‘There is 
the danger, of course, of being so subtle that no one will 
understand what you are getting at, like Browning, for 
instance. 

By the way, the professor, in the most genial way, assured 
us that, taken all in all, we selected the worst titles for our 
stories that he had ever read. We ought to have been 
crushed, but we weren't; we laughed, but I think the 
remark will bear fruit. It has borne fruit already. I spent 
an hour trying to hit upon a good title for my next story, 
and didn’t succeed until the next morning in finding one to 
suit me. It remains to be seen whether it will suit “ The 
Lord High Executioner,’’ who mows us down without the 
slightest regard for our feelings. 

But to go back to the title. Did you ever think what an 
important part it plays? It must not tell too much and 
it must attract attention. Yet when I think what a number 
of stories by the very best authors have for titles only a name, 
it seems as if the title is not of so very much importance 
except in short stories and stories by unknown authors, 

A narrative, we were assured, must contain description, 
plot, character, environment, what, who, when, why. It 
may be chronological or logical, but it must contain move- 
ment. It may have a purpose, or only be written for the 
sake of the story. The beginning and ending are extremely 
important. Sometimes the background is necessary to the 
story, sometimes not. ‘“ Adam Bede”’ might be located in 
any country. I inwardly rebelled at that statement and 
thought with amusement of an Italian Mrs. Poyser or a 
French Dinah Morris. But when I began to think of the 
teal story, that of poor Hetty and poor Arthur, I saw that 
they were human as well as English, and that Mrs. Poyser 
and Dinah were only incidents. Now, Kipling’s stories and 
Jane Barlow’s and Barrie’s depend, to a great extent, upon 
their background or setting. ‘That is decidedly a new 
thought to read a story with, and yet reading “‘ Eleanor” 
and “ The Eternal City” shows how one author can create 
atmosphere and another can not. You feel Rome in 
“ Eleanor,” and the scene for “ The Eternal City” might be 
anywhere. “ By the Fireside,’’ by Browning, has a decided 

atmosphere, and is a fine example of the use of specific 
words. Successful authors may have very different ideas 
upon the subject of fiction, as Besant and Henry James have 


shown in their essays called “Art of Criticism ;” strange 
that they both selected the same title. Stevenson’s 
“ Humble Remonstrance ” shows a different side. Steven- 


son again, you see. Kipling says of him somewhere, that he 
‘“‘ wrote inlays of black and white; and files to the fraction of 
a hair.” All these elements of a narrative and all these 
examples of good narratives have been given us so we may 
prepare to write our chef d’euvre for the last lesson, some 
two or three months hence. The amount of preparation 
terrifies me. You wouldn’t think a short story was such an 
undertaking from the out-put in the ten-cent magazines 
every month, would you? 

Thackeray has a piece of wisdom for nearly every occa- 
sion and here is one I think just fits you and me and all 
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others who are struggling to do “ things.” He says, “ The 
humblest volunteer in the ranks of art who has served a 
campaign or two, ever so ingloriously, has at least this good 
fortune of understanding, or fancying he is able to under- 
stand, how the battle has been fought, and how the engaged 
general won it.” Don’t you think we will read a short story 
from a different standpoint after striving and failing to write 
a successful one ? 

We have also had a “brief” to write. For a week I 
struggled, and succeeded in getting something which was 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. I have the consolation of 
knowing that the others did very little better. Two 
“briefs ” and two “arguments” are required in this course, 
so if you are going to Harvard Annex this summer as you 
threatened, you’d better provide yourself with “The Prin- 
ciples of Argumentation,” by Baker, and “get a little 
ready,” as our German friends say. Why they call it a 
“‘ brief’”’ I do not know, for it is anything but d7ief. It’s a 
skeleton which has to be clothed with convincing arguments. 
It consists of three parts, v7z.: an introduction, a body or 
brief proper, and conclusion. The introduction must con- 
tain nothing which is not conceded by your opponent. In 
one introduction the statement was made that ‘The English 
language contains many peculiarities and unnecessary diffi- 
culties.” Would you consider that any rational person 
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Arithmetic Problems 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I was somewhat conscience-stricken when I read your para- 
graph in regard to arithmetic problems in January issue of 
PRIMARY EpucaTion. When I read your request in November 
number I was prompted to send you a speedy and hearty ‘‘ Yes,” 
but I neglected todo so. I want to say now that I have found, 
from experience, such problems to be very helpful in teaching 
arithmetic. I have clipped them from papers, old arithmetics, 
etc , and pasted upon stiff cardboard, or written them upon 
cards. 

I distribute them to small classes to be recited orally, each 
pupil reading and answering his or her own question, or one 
pupil reading the question and another pupil answering. Also 
give two or three to each pupil to be written, question and 
answer, on paper. 

Have a large supply, fully one hundred, so that the children 
may not become familiar with the questions; constantly discard 
old ones for new. 

Am giad to send this hasty, though tardy reply to your re- 
quest and shall myself be pleased if the problems become a 
feature of Primary EpvucaTION, which is to me the most helpful 
of all educational papers. 
Sincerely yours, 

NELLIE G. BRONSON. 


A Number One Boy 


(Read this to the children) 


Fall River, Mass. 


“He is a Number One Boy,” said grandmother, proudly. 
‘A great boy for his books. Indeed, he would rather read 
than play, and that is saying a great deal for a boy of ten.” 

“It is, certainly,” returned Uncle John; “ but what a 
pity it is that he is blind!” 

“ Blind!” exclaimed grandmother. 
One Boy looked up, too, in wonder. 

‘Yes, blind, and a little deaf, also, I fear,’’ answered 
Uncle John. 

“Why, John, what put that into your head?” asked 
grandmother, looking perplexed. 

“ Why, the Number One Boy himself,” said Uncle John. 
“He has been occupying the one easy-chair in the room all 
the forenoon, never seeing you, nor his mother when she 
came in for a few minutes’ rest. Then, when your glasses 
were mislaid, and you had to climb upstairs two or three 


And the Number 
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could object to that? Well, the word “ unnecessary ” me 
with so much opposition that it was eliminated. That wij 
give you an idea of the difficulties which beset the path of, 
writer of a “ brief.” To write, with your opponent ready tg 
detect any error in statement or word, constantly in mind, jg 
a mental discipline not to be sneered at. 

In the “brief’’ proper, each heading is a proposition 
correlated to its sub-heading by the conjunction “ for,” anq 
woe be unto the main head and sub-head which cannot 
stand the test. 

The conclusion must sum up arguments and show how 
decision has been reached. It is difficult work, but work 
which has a definite result. If briefs were begun in the 
eighth grade and carried through high school, I think there 
would be some clearer thinking as a result. It is something 
like the outline we were required to prepare last year, only 
more complicated. 

I think the men in the class enjoy this branch very much, 
They seemed to be in their element, and had very decided 
opinions on the arrangement of the several parts. I used 
to think I’d like to be a lawyer, but I’ve changed my mind 
since “briefs’’ were introduced. I’ve changed my mind 


about a great many things since I joined this class, you may 
have noticed. 


Yours, 
Onive I. Cary. 





times to look for them, he neither saw nor heard any- 
thing that was going on.” 

“Oh, he is so busy reading,’”’ apologized grandmother. 

“ That is not a very good excuse, mother,” replied Uncle 
John, smiling. “If Number one is not blind nor deaf, he 
must be very selfish, indeed, to occupy the best seat in the 
room, and let older people run up and down stairs while he 
takes his ease.” 

“Nobody asked me to give up my seat nor to run on 
errands,” said Number One. 

“That should not have been necessary,” urged Uncle 
John. ‘“ What are a boy’s eyes and ears for, if not to keep 
him posted on what is going on around him? I am glad to 
see you fond of books ; but, if a pretty story makes you for- 
get all things except amusing Number One, better run out 
and play with other boys, and let grandmother enjoy the 
comfort of her rocker in quiet.”— Church Progress. 


A Bit of Reality 


To the Editor : 

I thought I would write you some of my “ views” about teach- 
ing language. But this afternoon I was obliged to correct and 
grade forty-two examination papers in language—questions given 
by the superintendent. After I got through I didn’t feel like 
telling other people how to teach English. One of the ten things 
required was to write a letter, and one little boy, a dear, little, 
honest, industrious fellow, with such a cute, upward curve 
to the corners of his mouth that one can’t help loving him (nine 
years old) wrote this letter in his very best vertical style. 


Hill City, O., Dec. 13, 1901. 
Dear mother : 
I am writing Englis and [ think I an goying to get it write. 
Good Bye, 
FRANK MOORE. 


He wrote it exactly as it is here. But, poor little soul, he 
wrote, ‘‘there house,” and spelled creek ‘“‘crigh” until I had 
to write ‘‘T” on his grade. ‘‘T” stands for tolerable, ‘+ don’t 
you know” and only one step lower it would have been “ U” 
for unsatisfactory, and that would have been heart-breaking 
for him. After a few more papers of this kind I decided to 
postpone my letter on language. 

ee 
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(These leaves may be placed upon the board to remain till the children bring leaves to identify and compare.) 
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What We Wear 
Hats 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


Off and away this warm April day 
To buy a spring hat all for Marjory May. 
It must be a new hat— 
Perhaps this big blue hat, 
With sprays of white lilies 
Or daffy-down-dillies 
And fluttering ribbons so gay ! 





Off and away this warm April day 
To buy a spring hat all for Marjory May. 
It must be the right hat— 
Perhaps this soft white hat, 
With rose ribbons looping 
The long feathers drooping, 
Or this jaunty sailor in gray ! 


Off and away this warm April day 
To buy a spring hat all for Marjorie May. 
A leghorn? A bonnet 
With pink roses on it? 
A white hat? A bright hat? 
’Twill be just the right hat 
When Marjorie wears it away. 


Hats, hats, hats, of all colors and kinds—hats of velvet 
and silk, of mull and lace, of felt and straw; hats of all 
shapes and sizes, tall and low, large and small, with flat 
crowns and pointed crowns, with straight brims and rolled 
brims, and no brims at all—where do they all come from? 
Who makes them and from what? 

The little word itself comes from an old Saxon word 
which means @ cover. And the very first hats were nothing 
at all but snug little hoods of fur, worn to protect the head 
from the cold. 

In warmer climates, people felt less need of head-cover- 
ings. By and by, small, close caps came into use to show 
that the wearers were of high rank. 

The old-time hats were usually made of beaver. They 
were often dyed red or purple. They were of queer shapes 
sometimes “‘ pearking up like the spire of a steeple,”’ some- 
times “ broad on the crown like the battlements of a house.” 

Let us look carefully at the hats which we have worn all 
winter. Of course, a busy little silk-worm munching away on 
a crisp mulberry leaf was the real beginning of Baby’s satin 
bonnet, as well as of mother’s soft velvet hat. This same 
little fellow helped to trim them, too, spinning yards and 
yards of floss for the fluffy laces and shining ribbons. 

But our every-day hats—some of them are smooth and 
stiff, others are shaggy and flexible. All are of a soft, thick 
material, called felt. 


Felt 


Felt is nothing at all but the hair of certain animals 
closely pressed, or matted together. 
When we studied furs, we found that the hairs of many 
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animals have all along their sides tiny projections all point- 
ing toward the end of the hair. 

Only hair of this kind—which will cling closely together 
—can be made into felt. The hair of the rabbit, the musk. 
rat, and the beaver are used, more than other kinds, in the 
making of felt for hats. 

To make felt, all the long coarse hairs must first be takey 
out. Then the fur which is left, is carefully cleansed ang 
cut away from the skin. 


The Making of Felt Hats 


Blowing. Now for the hat-making, itself. The loose fyr 
goes first into a machine called a “blower.” Inside this 
machine, is a busy little fan which flies round and round two 
thousand times every minute. 

This fan sends a strong current of air through the fur, 
Away fly the soft light hairs—away, away, to the end of 
the machine making a pile all by themselves. The 
coarser hairs, being much heavier, do not blow so far. 

Forming. Enough of this loosened fur to make the body 
of a little felt hat is next weighed out. This goes into a 
forming-machine. 

Such a race as follows. Two rollers—one with wire teeth 
and one with two lines of bristles—whirring around at the 
rate of four thousand times a minute—seize the mass of fur, 
comb it and twirl it, and send it on, a fine, fluffy shower of 
short, single fibres. 

These bits of fibers rush away to a slowly-turning cone in 
front. Round and round this they wind. Not one little 
fiber escapes. Round and round, up and down, smoothly - 
and evenly, until the cone is covered from base to top. All 
the time, they are moistened by a fine spray of boiling 
water. 

How is it all done? 
closely to the cone? 

Look at the cone carefully. It is made of copper. 
full of the tiniest holes, finer than those in a flour-sieve. 

Under the cone is a little pit. And in the pit is a fan. 
This fan is always at work. Round and round it flies, driv- 
ing out all the air from the pit, so that the outer air must 
rush in to fill the space. 

In this way, the tiny fibers of fur are caught in the swift 
rush of air, and held close to the revolving cone. 

Felting. The soft cone of hair must now be shrunk and 
pressed. This process is called felting. When it is over, 
the filmy cone of fur is about half its first size, and thick 
and firm. 

Now it is dried. _If it is to make a hard, stiff hat, like a 
derby, it is covered with a thick coating of varnish. 

The cone which we are watching is to make a little light 
hat. It is first softened. Then it is pulled down snugly 
over a hat-shaped block of wood. 

Round the brim, where, by and by, the pretty band will 
be, is tied a string. The brim is worked and pulled down 
into shape below this string. 

Dyeing and shaping. Into the dye goes the queer little 
cone. When it comes out, it is of a soft brown color. It 
really begins to look something like a hat. 

It is fitted over another block of wood. 
and smoothed. Then the crown and brim are rubbed and 
pulled into shape. The little hat is now ready for the 
trimmer, as he is called. He binds the outer rim and 
*puts in a lining. 

Now he curls up the brim jauntily. He dents in the soft 
crown. A band of silk or ribbon, a quill, perhaps, or a 
buckle, is added and the hat is ready for its little wearer. 


Why do the tiny things cling so 


It is 


It is scraped 


Straw 


But it is high time to lay aside our winter hats, now, 
and be 


‘Off and away this warm April day, 
To buy a spring hat all for Marjory May.” 


Of course it must be a straw hat. Look at this soft white 
one in the window. It is beautifully woven and has a soft 
gloss, like satin. 


See this pile of sailor hats for little boys and girls. They 
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are made of coarse straw of all colors — red and white, blue 
and white, black and white, and brown and white. The 
straw looks almost as if it had been braided. 

Here is a roll of straw in strips, to be used for trimming 
hats. It has been braided. It has ravelled a little at one 
end, and we can see how the strands run in and out, cross- 
ing and re-crossing each other. 

If one had a needle and some stout thread, it would be 
quite easy to sew enough of the straw strips together to 
make a doll’s hat. 


Varieties 


Straw is made from the hollow stalks of grains, such as 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. In the southern part of the 
United States, a very pretty straw is made from the inner 
husk of maize, or Indian corn. 

Sometimes hats are made from thin strips of willow. 

The broad Panama hats come from Ecuador, They are 
made from palm leaves. They were called Panama hats be- 
cause when they were first made, the merchants of Panama 
had entire charge of the trade. 

But the finest and whitest of straw is made from the stalk 
of wheat. 


European Straw 


Jn Jtaly, in the sunny little province of ‘luscany, great 
fields of wheat are raised just for the purpose of hat making. 

The tiny seeds of wheat are scattered thickly over high, 
dry land. ‘They sprout quickly and send up long slender 
stalks. Day by day, these stalks drink in the warmth and 
color of the soft sunshine, until they are of a delicate golden 
hue. When they have just the right length of stem, or 
“pipe” between the knobs of the stalk, they are ready to 
be gathered. 

The straw is all pulled up by the roots. Then it is spread 
over the field. ‘The night dews drench it, the warm sun- 
light dries it, until it grows crisp and of a creamy white 
color. 

Only the best of the pipes — those of the upper joints — 
are used for hat-making ; the rest are left for other purposes. 

These little pipes are put together in small bundles. Into 
a closed chest, or box, they go to be bleached again, this 
time by the fumes of burning sulphur. 

After another assorting and arranging, according to size, 
they are at last ready for the plaiters. 

In Tuscany much of the plaiting is done by hand by the 
women and children. It is difficult work and so trying to 
the eyes that a plaiter can often work only three or four 
hours a day. 

Of course, the length of time needed to make a hat 
depends upon the hat itself. Some beautiful ones are made 
in three or four days. One of finest straw, exquisitely 
woven, has kept someone busy for six months, or even more. 

The finest, whitest straw hats in the world are woven of 
Tuscan straw. They are called Leghorn hats. 

In England wheat is also grown to a great extent for hat 
making. 

Instead of being pulled up by the roots, the stalks are cut 
down in the usual manner. Then follow the drying and the 
binding, the sorting and bleaching, much as they do in Italy. 
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Much of the straw for hats is now imported, already 
plaited, from Canton. 


United States Straw 


The United States has many large straw hat factories. 
The largest one is in Baltimore. But it is the busy little 
state of Massachusetts which provides for us most of our 
pretty summer hats. 

Of course, this busy, bustling country of ours has no time 
to sit down and plait and sew straw. So, over it comes, 
already neatly plaited, from England and far-off China. 

And then a machine — known as a straw-sewing machine 
—goes to work on the straw-braid. It sews the strips 
neatly and firmly together. On this machine one hundred 
hats are made in one day. 

These hats are stiffened by a thick varnish. Then they 
are drawn over a block and pulled and twisted into shape, 
much as are felt hats. 

After they are shaped and bound and lined, it only needs 
a quick twist here, a deft touch there, a puff of velvet, a 
bow of gay ribbon, a bit of soft lace, a feather, a buckle 
and lo — 

** A white hat, a bright hat— 


’Twill be just the right hat 
When Marjory wears it away. 


Oil Cloth Mats 
EsTtHER WHITE 

I have secured some desirable and inexpensive mats for 
weaving. Perhaps some interested teacher would like to 
know about them. I bought some plain green table oil- 
cloth and a package of wooden splints. I cut the oil-cloth 
into six-inch squares. On the under side of each square I 
traced a border and in the center I marked off strips, each 
the same width and a/most the same length as the splints. 
I cut on these lines with sharp-pointed scissors and the mats 
were ready for use. The children thoroughly enjoy this 
weaving. When the mats are woven and examined each 
pupil removes his splints and rolls them within the mat. 
When kept in this way they can be distributed quickly. 

We use the same material again and again in making dif- 
ferent designs. 


(Miss White sent a specimen of this work. It is not reproduced here 
since it would look, when drawn, like any woven mat. But its durability 
and easy handling would be apparent to all who saw it.—THr EpiTor.) 


‘* *Tis April time: and thoughts are singing birds, 
And hope is strong, and brave deeds may be done; 
Wisdom allures with magic of sweet words, 
And naught is there by man may not be won.” 





Old trees in their living state are the only things that money 
cannot command. Rivers leave their beds, run into cities and 
traverse mountain forests; obelisks and arches, palaces and 
temples, amphitheatres and pyramids rise up like exhalations at 
its bidding. Even the free spirit of man, the only thing great on 
eartb, crouches and cowers in its presence. It passes away and 
vanishes before venerable trees.—Landor. 
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The True Story of a Little Tree 
Planted by the Poet Sisters 


A. E. A. 


CHOOL, in the little old school house, was over for 
the day. Out into the sunshine, like noisy bees from 
a bee-hive,burst the bare-footed boys and red-cheeked 
girls. 

At the end of the swarm, came the two little girls from 
the big farm-house way down the road. 

Little Phoebe ran on ahead dangling the bright tin din- 
ner-pail. Alice, tying her blue-and-white-check sun-bonnet 
in a prim little bow under her chin, came more slowly. 

If you could have peeped under the big bonnet, you 
would have seen a grave little face, with bright, dark eyes. 

Little Phoebe’s face was rounder and rosier. 

Their road led under the willow trees by the brook. 
Then out it wound into the sunshine, and away through rich 
farm-lands. 

Suddenly, with a hop, skip, and jump, Phoebe was off 
across the road. When she came back her eyes were danc- 
ing with fun. She was dragging something behind her. 

“Qh, Alice, do, do look!’ she cried. “ Just see this 
dear little tree!” 

Such a queer, scraggly little tree she had found. Some 
farmer had pulled it up — roots and all — and thrown it out 
into the road. 

“Do let us plant it,” said eager little Phoebe. “I’m 
most sure it will grow. And then, Alice Cary, we'll have a 
great, tall tree all for ourselves and the birds.” 

Alice was quite willing. She loved trees and flowers and 
birds quite as dearly as did her little sister. 

So the little girls set to work. First, they found a bright, 
sunny spot. Then, with sharp sticks, they dug a deep hole 
in the ground. 

Down into the hole they put the tree. With their little, 
brown hands they scooped up the earth and carefully cov- 
ered the roots. Then they danced up and down on the 
soft soil, until it lay smooth and firm about the tiny trunk. 
Then they fetched water from the brook in the tin dinner- 
pail and watered the fresh earth about the tree. 

All that spring, every morning, on their way to school, 
the little sisters stopped to look at their tree. 

Do you suppose that tiny tree knew how eagerly four 
bright eyes were watching for its first buds? Do you sup- 
pose it felt how gladly two little hearts were beating, when 
it shook out its soft, green leaves? 

Maybe it did. Anyway, it grew and grew and grew. All 
the sunny spring and summer days, it did its very best. 
Phen winter came. Little drifts of snow lay all about it. 

It waved its bare, brown branches at the two anxious 
little faces and seemed to say — 

* Don’t be afraid. It takes winter as well as summer to 
make a big, strong tree, you know.” 

When its hard little buds began to swell in the spring, 
how glad the little girls were. And how they clapped their 
little hands over every new twig and tiny green leaf. 

There were great apple-trees and cherry-trees loaded with 
pretty blossoms, in the big yard at home, but no tree in all 
the world was so dear to the little sisters as the tiny one 
which stood beside the dusty road. 

“ You see, Alice,” said Phoebe, over and over, “ it is our 
very own little tree, and that makes such a difference.” 

Years went by. Each spring found the little tree taller 
and stronger. 

It was a sycamore tree. This tree delights in changing 
its dress, crimson and green and amber in turn, but red is 
its favorite color ; with this it tints its buds and fruit. When 
all its leaves are spread, the sycamore hangs out large 
branches of yellowish green flowers, like bunches of lilac or 
grape ; they contain honey and the bees gather about them 
for sweets. The flowers are followed by clusters of yellow 
fruit flushed with pink and shaped like maple keys. It has 
bright silvery bark. Its broad branches cast cool shadows 
over the dusty country road. Little birds make their cozy 
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cradles and sing their sweet lullabies in the shelter of jg 
large green leaves. 

How the little sisters must have wetched and delighteq 
with these flowers and fruit on their very own tree. 

And what became of these two little girls? They, too 
grew stronger and taller every year. And they so loved the 
trees and blossoms and brooks and birds in God’s gieat 

reen, growing world that they wrote pretty verses about 
them, full of their own sweet thoughts. 

But great and gifted as they grew to be, they never forgot 
their old home. And whenever they came to visit it, they 
would often sit together under the shade of the tall syca- 
more, telling each other stories of when they were little girls 
together. 

Here are some of their verses. After you have learned 
them and thought them over, you will understand why, all 
over this great country, people still love and admire the 
sisters, Alice and Phoebe Cary. 


The wild and windy March once more 
Has shut his gates of sleet, 

And given us back the April time, 
So fickle and so sweet. 


Come, happy children, come with me; 
We’ll walk on the hills and by the brooks, 
And Ill show you stories in pretty books. 

There isn’t a blossom under our feet, 

But has some teaching short and sweet, 
That is richly worth the knowing. 


Come, sit down, little children, 
Beneath these tall old trees, 
There’s such a world of sweetness 
In the kisses of the breeze. 
How pleasant is the stirring 
Where the leaves are thick and bright, 
And the wings of birds are floating, 
Like the golden summer light. 


Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth the best of all. 


True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by, 

Some little good, not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 


So, boy, if you want to be sure of your bread, 
Ere the good time of working is gone, 

Brush the cobwebs of nonsense all out of your head 
And take up your hoe, and move on. 


— Alice Cary, 


Wherever you stay, or wherever you roam, 

In the days while you live in clover, 
You should gather your honey and bring it home, 
Because the winter will surely come, 

When the summer of life is over. 


Up and down, and up and down, 
Over and over and over, 

Turn in the little seed dry and brown, 
Turn out the bright red clover. 

Work, and the sun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fall, 

For nature she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls 
From the wayside dust aloof. 

Where the apple-boughs could almost cast 
Their fruitage on the roof. 


Those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees, 
I’ve seen my little brothers rocked 
In their tops, by the summer breeze. 


We had a well, a jeep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 
And the cool drops from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly. 
And never was water half so sweet, 
As that in my little cup, 
Drawn up to the curb by the old well-sweep, 
Which my father’s hand set up. 
And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well 
I remember yet the splashing sound 
Of the bucket as it fell. 
— Phabe Cary. 
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Growth 


Grow as the trees grow, 
Your head lifted straight to the sky, 
Your roots holding fast where they lie, 
In the richness below; 
Your branches outspread 
To the sun pouring down, and the dew, 
With the glorious Infinite blue 
Stretching over your head. 


Receiving the storms 
That may writhe you, and bend, but not break, 
While your roots the more sturdily take 
A strength in their forms. 
God means us, the growth of His trees, 
Alike through the shadow and shine, 
Receiving as fully the life-giving wine 
Of the air and the breeze. 
—Emily J. Bugbee 


What the Brook Does 


ANNIE F, SLATTERY 


HAVE aa little friend who has been so quiet and still 
| for so long that I had almost forgotten him. But the 

other day when I climbed over the pasture wall to look 

for the dear little pussy willows, which I knew were 
there, this little friend spoke to me, and it made me very 
happy when J heard him. 

His voice was very low and sweet. It was rip-ple, rip-ple, 
rip-ple — just as soft! Gur-gle, gur-gle, gur-gle — a little 
louder as I drew near. Now you know the name of my 
friend. Yes, indeed, it is the pasture brook. And when I 
ran close to the brook and cried, “‘ Why, you dear old 
brook, I am so glad to see you. Where have you been so 
long?” he seemed quite delighted. Then I told him how I 
had been to see him just before Christmas, when everything 
was covered with snow. 


Then I listened and I heard the brook talking. Did you 
never hear a brook talk? Try it and you can. It said, 
“ Ah, little friend! I’m glad you’ve come back. Here | 


have been singing away for two whole weeks and you never 
found it out. When it rained last Thursday it seemed as if 
you must have heard me! Where have I been? It is such 
along story that I cannot stop to tell you, for I have so 
much work to do.” But he told me a few words of how the 
good warm sun had come and helped him tv get rid of his 
great load of ice and snow. 

Then I asked, “What are you going to do now, little 
brook?” “Oh, my dear child,” he replied, “I have so 
much work todo. Run along beside me, and I will tell you 
on the way.” So I ran just as fast as I could run, and my 
little companion chattered by my side. He talked so fast I 
could hardly understand. “I am going to join the big 
river,” said the little brook. ‘I have brothers and sisters 
there, some are older and some are younger, but | shall meet 
them all there. 

“Do you see the sand and gravel I am carrying with me? 
My brothers and sisters are all doing the same, and by and 
by, when we all come to the big river, we will find a place 
where the river widens into a lake. Here we will not have 
to work so hard, and we will leave all the sand and dirt we 
have carried so long and make an island on which the green 
grass can grow, and the tall trees wave their branches. It 
will be a small one, perhaps, but I am doing my best to 
make it large, and so are the rest of my family.” 

Just here I saw that my little friend was going to fall over 
a great rock, and I called to him, “ Look out, you will fall,”’ 
but he seemed not to care, and the next minute he dashed 
over the precipice ; but instead of coming to any harm, he 
laughed and shouted all the louder. 1 asked him why he 
was so pleased and he said, “‘ Don’t you know that makes 
me run faster, and the faster I run the more I wear away 
my banks and bed? By and by,” said the little brook, 
continuing his story, “ you may have a picnic on the island 
I am helping to build. If you come there, be sure to speak 
to me, for I will be there. I will introduce you to my 
brothers and sisters.” 
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By this time, I was so tired I could go no farther, so I 
said, “‘ Good-bye, little brook,” and ran home. Not long 
afterward, I went to the river to fish, and there, sure enough, 
was my little friend. I ran up to him and cried, “ Hello, 
little brook,” for I knew his rip-ple from the others. As I 
looked at him I was truly greatly surprised at the immense 
load he carried. And when he spoke, I noticed that his 
voice had changed greatly. Following his advice, I ran 
down the river to the lake, where [ found a little island, for 
which he and his relatives, way back to his great-great- 
grandfather, had been working for years. 

I sat down there with my little cousin, and the brook, now 
a part of the great river, told us the story of the island, 
although my cousin declares it was only the lapping of the 
water against the shoreland which I heard. But this is the 
story in what sounded to me like the brook’s own words : 

“ The sand and gravel which we brought down from the 
hilltop we laid up near an old stump. More came every 
moment and stopped there, until after awhile a sand-bar 
was formed, and it grew and grew as we worked harder and 
harder, until now you can see what we have done;” and 
there was a tone of pride in his rich voice which had 
changed from a childish prattle to the deep, full bass. 

“ What are you going to do now?” I asked. ‘+ You have 
made the little island, now why not stop and rest?” 
“Oh, dear, dear!” he cried. “You are forever asking me 
what I am going to do next. Why, my child, I shall keep 
on for thousands and thousands of years, till this island 
where you stand will be large enough to hold a great city 
with shops and mills, with many people working and living 
and playing.” “Oh, but you will be tired out by that time, 
you will be so old.”” “Oh, ho!” laughed the river; “ that 
is the beauty of being a brook. We are never tired, even 
when we are old, for our work still goes on. We can carry 
the great steamers and warships of all nations.’’ And at this 
he became so excited that he actually ran off in an opposite 
direction without even waiting to say good-bye. 

But a little brook which flowed near by told me he had 
left to go on a shorter path to the ocean, bis father. “I 
hope I may see him again,” I said. ‘ Oh, you will,” said 
the little brook. “Go to the seashore and there you will 
find him. And when you go back home, climb over the 
pasture wall again, and there you will find his little children 
doing the very same work their father did, ever working, 
ever singing, ever helping to form the great city of which the 
river so often dreams.” 





The Teachers’ Panoply 


In the January Munsey, in an article “ Shall She Come to 
New York?” the writer discusses different types of women 
as to their safety or danger in coming to New York to live. 
This is what she says about teachers : 


“For the gray little teachers, too, New York has very few startling 
temptations, Their desire for wild adventure is soon forgotten. They 
go “slumming” once or twice; they are taken to Chinatown and feel 
delicious thrills of daring and excitement. Once in the winter they will 
visit a Bohemian restaurant, and will politely try not to choke in the 
smoke-laden atmosphere. But the effect of a daily routine cannot be 
overcome by occasional Friday evening plunges into dissipation. The 
pedagogic virtues — order, method, self-restraint—cannot be killed even 
by such glimpses of the unholy joys of freedom as are afforded by a Sun- 
day afternoon studio tea. 

For such women as these—women of some intellectual discipline and 
of more or less methodical pursuits—New York is almost wholly good. 
In so far as they are serious, it meets them seriously. It offers them edu- 
cational opportunities, in the narrow sense at least equal to those of any 
city in the country. In the wider sense, it offers them much greater edu- 
cational opportunities than any other city; a more complex and interest- 
ing economic and sociological problem; a strange diversity of races; a 
governmental situation, fascinating in a farce tragedy fashion; the great- 
est artists, musical and dramatic; the best art exhibitions; admirable libra- 
ries and museums. 

In so far as their interests are truly intellectual, they will escape the 
dangers that threaten other unguarded women in New York. There was 
once a woman—a hotel stenographer, or some one whose occupation 
kept her out late. She always carried a book with her. A book and a 
brisk walk, she said, convinced the on-lookers that she was a school 
teacher, and she was never molested. The book may be taken. as 
symbolic. In a deeper, subtler and more personal sense, the intellectual 
life guards against dangers.” 
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Nature Study Questions 


Answered by MAry ROGERS MILLER, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Question. We have been studying the twigs of the elm 
tree in the school yard. Some of the buds are much larger 
than others. We wish to know what this means. 

cc &. 


Answer. Cut several twigs from your tree and select 
four which are as nearly alike as the peas in one pod. Put 
two of these up on a high shelf ovt of harm’s way and put 
the other two in a big bottle of warmish water. Do this 
now. Don’t wait till next week if you really want to know. 
Tie strips of cloth around two similar twigs on the tree. 
Put the date in your note-book. 

Watch the twigs in the water. They will be at work. 
They will answer the question and tell you why some elm 
buds are bigger than others. Out of the big buds will 
come one thing, out of the small twigs another. The twigs 
on the shelf and those on the tree are for comparison. 


Question. Which come first on a maple tree, the leaves 
or the flowers ? ENQUIRER. 


Answer, Watch a maple tree in April and see for your- 
self. There is no better fun. 


Question. We often see wasps creeping on the side 
walks in early spring. Can you tell us where they come 
from and how they spend the winter? TEACHER. 


Answer. Have you never discovered a wasps’ nest in 
winter and longed to carry it home to show the children? 
Well, why didn’t you take it? If you had gone near enough 
you would have found it empty. Queens, drones and workers 
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Finis! ed nest of a common paper-making wasp 


abandon their paper castle when cold weather comes. 
Since the nest is only a nursery and no food is stored, the 
wasps all die in the fall except the young queens. These 
hide away in crevices and hibernate; not in cocoons as 
the giant silk-worms do, but in protected places anywhere. 
There may be queen wasps under the very sidewalk over 
which you walk to school every day, but your steps don’t 
disturb their sleep. The “ ethereal mildness”’ of April will 
rouse them and they will crawl out under your feet. 

As soon as they are thoroughly awake each one starts out 
to build a home and found a colony. At first shé does 
all the work of building and of caring for the little grubs 
which hatch from her eggs. When the first brood of young 
wasps comes out they relieve her of the work. The above 
refers only to the true wasps which are social, that is, living 
together in colonies, and building their nests of a sort of 
paper made of wood fiber. The wasps tear off tiny bits of 
old rails, stumps and other weather-worn or decaying wood 
and chew it until soft. They were the first to discover that 
wood-pulp could be made into paper. 

Some of these social wasps build underground. Those 
best known build in trees the large gray paper nests 
sometimes as big as a milk-pail. Another common kind 
builds a single flat comb, suspended by a strong stem or 
peduncle. One of these built in our cellar window last year 
and brought up a promising family while we watched them 
from a_ safe distance. The illustration above is a pic- 
ture of this particular nest. The builders were black 
wasps ringed with yellow. 
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Question. Would you advise making a collection of 
plants in a primary school? PRIMARY TEACHER, 


Answer, No, I shouldn’t do it myself, nor would | 
advise it. Living things mean so much more to children 
than dried specimens. As for the facts to be gained, can 
they not be more easily and delightfully learned from living 
plants? I had rathera pupil of mine would watch a groy. 
ing colony of any common flower for a whole year and 
know what the fruit looks like and how the seeds are scat- 
tered, than that he should recognize seventeen different 
varieties of violets or nine kinds of goldenrod. Leave 
dried specimens for the higher grades and keep a Nature 
Diary instead ! 


Question. Our “ Nature Study Outline”’ says to study 
the transformation of moths and butterflies in April. We 
have no material for this work and do not know where to 
look. Can you help us? L. E. J. 


Answer. Sitce it is now too late to talk about getting 
this material together in the fall— except as a warning for 
falls to come, let us see what can be done yet to provide 
something for you to look at,—a cocoon or a chrysalis 
or perhaps a cluster of eggs, for the hatching of the 
young caterpillar is a transformation. Every moth and 
every butterfly has four stages of development and is trans- 
formed four times. 

Cocoons can’t come to you. You or your pupils must go 
to them. They are likely to be in the vines that grow over 
your porch. I found a fine one there last month; yet one 
may look and look, and find nothing. Then go to the lilac 
bushes. Once I found a dozen Promethea cocoons in a 
lilac bush. They look like dead, dried up leaves and that is 
just what they are. But inside the leaf is the cocoon. If 
you had one of these cocoons you would have material 
enough for a dozen lessons. 

Cut off the twig to which it hangs. You can’t pull it 
loose. It is bound on tight. Where the petiole of the leaf 
was is a strong silken rope. This rope is wrapped round 
the twig at one end and at the other it is woven into the 
cocoon itself. The caterpillar which made this winter cradle 
swung it up there to stay. It is just the color of the leaf. 
Sharper eyes than yours have passed it by thinking it was a 
leaf. Little do the birds know what ‘lainty morsels hang 
there right under their noses ! 

If the lilac bushes in the community yield no prizes there 
must be a wild cherry tree in some fence corner and April 
is a fine month to go hunting. Promethea often hangs in 
the wild cherry tree in the same way as in the lilac. Eggs 
of tent-caterpillar in shining brown masses are to be found 
glued tightly around the smaller twigs of either wild cherry 
or apple. If the season is advanced the caterpillar may have 
already begun their tiny tents. 

Or, if none of these things appear, which is hardly possi- 
ble, go into last year’s tomato patch and dig. ‘Turn out 
a spade full of earth and look sharp. A boy is a good com- 
panion on such a hunt. He doesn’t mind the dirt—rather 
likes it. He will be likely to find the “little brown jug” 
which is the pupa of the tomato worm. One of these is 
enough Nature Study for a week. 





Teachers often make the mistake of denianding too much 
material. They take one look, they perhaps name the 
creature, and its parts, and then put it aside and want some- 
thing new to study. They think the children may tire 
of the subject unless they are constantly hearing something 
new about it. Ah! there’s the trouble with much of the 
“Nature work’’ we see in the schools. Is, then, our Nature 
Study listening to what the teacher has read about some 
plant or bug or butterfly when she ought to have been 
asleep? Ifso, out with it! It isnot worthy the name work 
or study, and deserves not one moment of our precious time. 

Is it not rather fxding out about live things for yourself, 
children and teacher together? Is there not a new ques- 
tion every day about how the creature lives and how it gets 
a living? 

I know of one school where a brown and black “ woolly 
bear’’ has been the Nature Study theme for weeks, varied , 
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only by the happenings of each day as they come up. The 
teacher and the children are watching, waiting, wondering. 
To-day the caterpillar curls up in a cold corner and seems 
to sleep. Will noises waken him? No. A few days later 
he is up and about again. He lives through the winter as a 
caterpillar. He says so himself, proving it beyond a doubt. 
One day the catarpillar walks about the warm stove while at 
recess Tommy Brown plays the “ mouth organ ”’ to see if this 
caterpillar likes music. Can he hear? 

New questions are asked every day. Some of them are. 
answered, others not yet. ‘The children never weary of this 
subject nor of the method of study. This method makes 
nature students and nature lovers and nature sympathizers. 
It is not a cramming process, killing every subject before 
leaving it. One cocoon, one growing corn blade, one squir- 
rel, is worth a whole bookful of facts about Nature. 


What Children Can Discover 


for Themselves 


MaAry- RoGERS MILLER 


hildren may reasonably be expected to discover for 
themselves the following points : 


About Elm Buds 


That elm twigs have buds. 

That these buds are not all alike. 

That the small buds are usually near the ends of the twigs. 

That keeping the twigs warm and wet in the house will 
make their buds open. 

That April rains and May sunshine make the buds open 
out of doors. 

That some of the elm buds open into leaves, others into 
flowers. 

That leaves and flowers do not come out of the same 
bud. In May they will discover what becomes of the 
flowers, and what the leaf buds finally develop into. If 
apple buds are forced at the same time, they will see that 
both flowers and leaves may come from the same bud, 
though not always in apple and never in elm and many other 
plants. 

The twigs left on the shelf will not come out. Why? 


About Maples 


That they have blossoms. 

That the blossoms are not all alike. 

That to-day the fringes may be just started out of the 
bud and to-morrow they are an inch long. Were they 
coiled up inside or did they grow? Open a bud and see. 

That some of the blossoms grow into maple seeds. 

That some of the blossoms have yellow dust which shakes 
off and which we call pollen. 

That maple trees do not all blossom at the same time. 


About Wasp Nests 


That the large paper nest is deserted in winter. 

That it consists of a large envelope built around several 
flat combs. 

That the combs are made of paper, too. 

That the top comb is attached to the envelope, and that 
the combs are all attached one to another. 

How many wasps were in each brood? 

How many in the whole colony? 


About Cocoons 


After the moth comes out the cocoon may be cut open. 

That the moth sheds two skins while inside: his cater- 
pillar skin and his pupa skin. Since he could not send 
these old clothes away they are, of course, still inside the 
cocoon. 

How the moth gets out. Look at the creature’s mouth 
and find the long “ tongue,” to suck nectar through. Do 
you believe it 47# its way out of the cocoon? Did it come 
out at the side or end? Is the opening visible? Try 
thrusting a pencil through the cocoon from the inside. 
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If you have more than one kind you may learn that moths 
do not all get out in the same way. 

If you saw the caterpillar spin your cocoon you are 
learning that the same individual has at least three forms. 
This is a good deal for a child to learn. He will hardly 
believe it if you simply tell him. 


These are a few of the things which may be learned 
during April about the subjects discussed above. ‘There is 
just one kind of thing in it all which the teacher will need to 
tell the child. The child will see the yellow dust and will 
want a name to call it by, if he does not know it already. 
This should come naturally after the child knows the thing, 
without any of the fuss about “developing” the word fod/en. 
Give the word for the child’s sake. But do not bring in the 
pollen merely to teach the word. 


Arbor Day Brevities 


(These facts have been given several times before in Primary 
EpucaTIOoN. They are given again inthis number for teachers who 
have not time or opportunity to hunt for them when desired. They are 
needed every Arbor Day.— THE EDITOR.) 


Arbor Day was started in Nebraska thirty years ago. Ex- 
Governor Morton was the founder of it. He was Secretary 
of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s cabinet. 

Forty-four states and territories have adopted Arbor Day, 
and millions of trees are set out every year. 


The first public planting of trees in honor of the memory 
of distinguished people took place in Cincinnati, Ohio, about 
twenty years ago. 


Our country has made a great mistake in cutting down so 
many trees and spoiling our splendid forests. Trees not 
only make the earth more beautiful to look at and enjoy, but 
they do a great deal of good besides. 


Forests affect the climate of a country. They prevent 
extremes of heat and cold, and the sudden changes in 
weather that spoil the crops. 


Forests help the farmers. ‘They form a wall that protects 
the growing crops. 


More rain falls every year in the forests than in the open 
field. One tenth of this rain is caught by the leaves and 
held, and then dropped down afterwards to the earth gradu- 
ally. This is better for the soil than if it all fell upon the 
earth at once. 


The carpet of leaves in the forests makes the earth there 
like a sponge, and it takes up the rains and melting snows 
and holds them and lets the moisture down into the soil, 
little by little. This spongy leaf mold keeps the earth from 
freezing so hard there so that it can take up rain. 


Old limbs and trunks of trees and big roots that stand out 
on the surface stop the water that comes pouring down the 
hill-sides and slowly fills the springs and rivers. 


When the forests are cut down and the ground burned 
over, the leafy sponge-like mold is burned, too, and the 
melting snow and rain-falls rush down the hills and do great 
harm. 


Large roots of trees will push their way under ground and 
into rocks and make little hollow places for the water to run 
through, and that keeps the springs open all the year. 


If trees are planted in sandy deserts, by and by good soil 
will be formed, where other things can grow. ‘Then people 
can live in these places. 


Trees make the air purer. The leaves take the impure air 
which we breathe out. ‘They make it over in their little 
cells and give it back to us pure air again. 


Trees give out a great deal of moisture. A town or city 
without any trees would be a great deal hotter and drier in 
the summer time. 
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Blackboard Exercise 


ANNA B, BALLAM 
Rain 
“The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 


lt rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea.” 
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Sentences for Practice 


April showers bring May flowers. 
April brings the rain. 
We need umbrellas when it rains. 
Ships sail en the sea. 


Blackboard Work 


Suggestions for Spe!ling 


rain rain-s rain-ing rain-ed 

gain gain-s gain-ing gain-ed 

pain pain-s pain-ing pain-ed 

stain stain-s stain-ing stain-ed 

drain drain-s drain-ing drain-ed 
rain rain-y 


Notes. 

1 Have each new word and each word built from the stem used in 
well-finished sentences. 

2 When calling the words for oral or written work from memory, 
accustom the class to select the word specified from each sentence as it 
is spoken by the teacher. A slight emphasis upon the special word is a 
help to the class in this work. 

3 Accustom the class to volunteer to tel! how any word is formed 
frum its stem. 

4 Encourage the class to give original sentences, employing the 
words that have been developed from the stems. 


Supplementary Work 
I 


Build 
all all all 
c-all t-all b-all 
f-all sm-all w-all 
Note.—Secure clear, full statements in the Janguage work. 
II 
Build 
round r-ound m-ound 
g-round f-ound s-ound 
a-round 
a- ground 
III 
Build 
f-ield sh-ield tr-ee b-ee 
y-ield w-ield thr-ee gl-ee 
IV 
Build 
h-ere s-ere sh-ip tr-ip 
m-ere wh-ip dr-ip 
V 
Build 
S-ea p-ea at ch-at 
t-ea th-at fl-at 
Recreation 


Children imitate the song of the rain — “ Pitter, patter ; 
pitter, patter; pit, pat, pit!” in rhythmical tapping of 
finger-tips upon the desks. 


Questions 


.Vote—A little awakening of the imagination is possible here. 


Why is April called the “ tearful ” month? 
What do we mean by April’s smiles and frowns? 
Why is April the messenger of Spring? 


What birds come to herald the arrival of Spring? (Ex- 
plain the term herald.) 

What is meant by “ April skies ’’? 

Sometimes the baby’s face is like an “ April sky.”” What 


do we mean? 
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Items for Child Students 


FRANCES DENTON, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 


Tives teachers who have never tried giving out to 


the children a short list of words in common use jn 

the school-room, and requiring the pupil to write oy, 

what he understands by these words, have neglected 
one means of getting acquainted with the contents of grow. 
ing minds. 

The following are extracts from about forty papers 
prepared by children whose average age was eleven years, 
About one-fifth of the children gave for some or all of the 
words, synonyms learned from books, which was not what 
was desired. 

The words were : polite, trust, important, commerce, port, 
order, necessary. 

Polite, in eleven papers, was defined—“ kind,” “kind- 
ness,” “to be kind and nice.” Several gave mice without 
kind, and one preferred the full statement, “ Polite means 
to be nice anywhere.” 

There were several struggles among those who gave 
synonyms, with courteous. Once it was spelled phonetic- 
ally, once it appeared as cautious, and two or three times 
was spelled correctly. 

But there were also those who interpreted politeness 
specifically. 

“ Polite—to be nice and act well.” 

“Two doe somethin fore somebody.”’ 

“ Treat anyone nice.” 

“Polite means to tip your hat to a lady!” 

The definition of the word trust was the cream of the 
whole. Two or three pupils prudently let it alone ; one 
gave “believe” as a synonym; another, “depend ;” 
another, “to risk ;” several more, “ mind:”’ and others, 
“honest” (or “onest”). But most of these young lexi- 
cographers seemed to have agreed that more than one word 
was needed to elucidate the meaning. 

Trust—vziz., “ think he will do it in a good way.”’ 

“To be trust-worthy and not have to be watched.” 

“To put confidence in.” 

“ Know that they will tell the truth.” 
the plural?) 

‘“ Not to do wrong so people will trust you.” 

“ Think he is al write.” 

“ Not steal” (another paper gave “ won’t steal’). 

‘Trust means when anyone sends you anywhere.” 

“ Trust means let you do anything by yourself.” 

“ Trust means be honest and everybody will believe you, 
etc.” 

The word important seemed to have been misunderstood 
or else found hard to define, although in some of the crud- 
est meanings given, a grain of rationality may be discovered 
after a second reading. Two children evaded this part of 
their task by writing “something of importance,’ and “to 
be important.” In fact, the child who gave the latter 
answer managed the entire list in that way. 

Others wrote “ important—interesting.”’ 

“Necessary.” 

“‘ Something great ”’ (several papers /. 

“To be lots of use” (two papers). 

“ Costly.” 

“« Special, especially.” 

“To be smart and know something. 

“To have fine clothes and nice things.” 

‘** To do something that is brave.” 

“ Need.” 

“¢ Proper.” 

“* Private.”’ 

‘‘The best thing.” 

“« Very cerious.” 

‘Ought to know.” 

“ You don’t want anyone to hear.” 

“ When anything has got to be done.” 

“¢ Good.” 

Commerce was generally defined as trade, or ‘‘ to trade,” 
though some pupils gave the kinds of commerce ; one said 
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« business,” one ‘ minerals,” and the prize speller of the 
class, thinking, perhaps, of immigration, “ pepol fore off to 
come.” 

The ideas of port were tolerably clear, but nine pupils 
thought sea port a perfect synonym ; two or three applied 
the term to the body of waer itself, and one child saw no 
difference between fort and report. 

Order, when taken as a verb, was defined—“ to tell, to 
give command.” 

“To order grocers and things from the store.” 

“To buy.” 

« To tell people to send things.” 

As a noun— 

«“ Good order.” 

“It is to keep anything in its place.” 

“To be nice.” 
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“ Right shape.” 

“Strait position.” 

“ Keep in good shape.” 

“ Order means strait and hold both hands to yur side.” 
(The fundamental position in our system of calisthenics.) 

“Sit still,” and “ eyes to the front.” 

“To ‘site’ in position ” (two papers). 

“ Obey.” 

Necessary meant needful, important, ‘‘ want to do some- 
thing an’ tent (taint) no youse in doing.” 

“Something people have to have to live as water and 
and food.” 

“* Needy.” 

“Need anything wright bad.” 

“ When anything has got to be done.” 

“ When you haft two.” 











A Question of Ethics 


LuciE D. WELSH 


T was stormy outside and the children, ranging from five 
| to fifteen years of age, were having their noon intermis- 

sion play in the school-room. 

On the settee near the stove was a group of little 
children playing the exciting game of “ button, button.” 
In the corner at the back of the room were two or three of 
those studious children found in every school, who were 
absorbed in some of the books which Miss Appleton kept 
on her desk for reference ; near the door was a company of 
the noisiest and most irrepressible ones working off their 
superabundant vitality in “ Drop the Handkerchief.” By 
far the largest part of the school, however, gave themselves 
to that favorite game of all children — playing school. 

Miss Appleton, in her position of observer enjoyed this 
play, and from it learned something of the real natures 
of her pupils, as well as much that was new in regard to 
herself and her manner of teaching; for instance, she did 
not know of her tendency to repeat a question several 
times while a scholar was framing his answer, until she 
heard Mabel Willis, in her capacity as teacher, saying, 
“ What is the capital of Massachusetts, Rodney? Now tell 
me the capital of Massachusetts. You know the capital of 
Massachusetts, of course,’ and soon. And she learned in 
the same way, with shame and humiliation of spirit, that her 
patience with slow-witted James was brief indeed. She had 
just looked over the fifteenth spelling slip and was about to 
pause a few minutes for observation, when the noise in the 
school-room suddenly ceased. Looking up, she saw a group 
of children the centre of all eyes. 

Margaret Harrington, her bright close set eyes flashing 
fire, and her thin lips twitching angrily, was confronting 
overgrown, heavy, dull-looking Herbert Morse. By Her- 
bert’s side, valiantly clasping his hand, and turning a white 
though determined face toward all the rest, was little 
Gertrude Morse. 

“It is my pencil, too,” exclaimed Margaret, in answer to 
something Herbert had said in his gruff but lisping way. 
Margaret was the daughter of the richest man in town, and 
thoroughly appreciated the fact. 

“ No, it isn’t. It’s my sister Gertrude’s,” replied Herbert, 
clutching the pencil more tightly, his face flushing to a 
deep crimson. 

“What is it, children ?’”’ asked Miss Appleton, approaching 
the group. 

“Herbert Morse has stolen my pencil,” exclaimed 
Margaret. 

“ Wait, wait, Margaret,” said Miss Appleton, gently. 
“That is a serious thing to say of anyone. How do you 
know that Herbert took your pencil?” 

“It was in my desk and when I went to get it, it was 
gone. Then ] saw Herbert writing with it.” 


“Let me see the pencil, Herbert,” said Miss Appleton- 
“‘ Are you sure it is yours, Margaret?” showing it to her. 

“Yes’m. Mamma bought it for me in Boston last Satur- 
day. See the lead screws in and out, and there is a rubber 
in the other end. Here is a little scratch I made on it, 
too.”’ 

“Where did you get it, Herbert?” asked Miss Appleton. 

“ It belongs to my sister Gertie,” repeated Herbert, his 
dull face growing more suffused each minute, and his ex- 
pressionless eyes filling with tears. ‘She said I might 
take it.”’ 

‘Have you a pencil like this one, Gertrude?” asked Miss 
Appleton. 

Gertrude was two years younger than her brother, though 
several years older in mental capacity, for poor Herbert 
could never take his place among men, but must always 
remain a child. Gertrude loved him fondly and shielded 
him from every thing that lay in her power. Not one 
second did she hesitate to tell the lie which would save him 
from the scorn and derision of his schoolmates. 

“‘Yes, Miss Appleton ; Aunt Jane brought it to me the 
last time she came up. I told Herbert he might bring it to 
school some time, but I didn’t know he brought it to-day.” 

There was not the shadow of a doubt in Miss Appleton’s 
mind as to the ownership of the pencil. She knew Gertrude 
had not told the truth. By the narrowest laws of ethics, she 
should have swooped down upon the child and have proved 
to her and to the school how weak her defense had been. 
Then she should have taken the pencil from the irrespon- 
sible Herbert and given it to the triumphant Margaret. So 
might Truth have been vindicated ! 

Miss Appleton did not do any of these things. For an 
instant her mind worked rapidly taking in the matter from 
all its points of view. Herbert was a feeble-minded child. 
It would, of course, be a serious things if he were to become 
a habitual thief. If this fault were allowed to pass, might it 
not have a bad effect upon him? On the other hand he had 
never before taken what did not belong to him. If he were 
proclaimed a thief before his schoolmates, might not their 
unsparing comments upon him and his act impress the affair 
upon his weak mind and so lead to worse results ?” 

Then she looked at the delicate, sensitive sister at his 
side. Had any teacher the right, in the name of justice, to 
prove that child a liar before such an audience, an audience 
which composed her little world ? 

The case might be postponed until later, and smoothed 
over in some way, but a glance at Margaret with her narrow 
mind showing in every line of her face, showed her that 
there would be no help or mercy in her. No, it must be 
settled now. 

Miss Appleton turned to Gertrude. 

“Tt doesn’t storm very much now. Don’t you want 
to run home, since you live so near, and see if your pencil is 
there. Herbert may be mistaken about bringing it to-day.” 
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“Yes, indeed,’’ said Gertrude, eagerly. 

In a few minutes she was back again. 

“My pencil is at home,” she said. 
taken and that one must be Margaret’s.”’ 

Herbert gave the pencil to Margaret without a word. 
She took it in silence and put it in her desk. 

The noon recess being over, the children took their seats 
and the incident was closed. 

To satisfy the consciences of those teachers who consider 
that right is right and wrong is wrong, and there can be but 
one right and one wrong in any given case, it is only justice 
to say that Herbert really did not become a thief, and that 
never again, to Miss Appleton’s knowledge, did Gertrude tell 
a lie, even to shield her unfortunate brother. 


“‘ Herbert was mis- 


(Will the teachers discuss this question in PRIMARY EDUCATION? 
—THE EpIToR.) 





Difficulties in Teaching Language 


My dear Mis. Kellogg: 

It makes one quite happy to find that we are to have the 
ways of teaching language discussed in your paper. I hope 
the waters will be stirred — and stirred again — until many 
useful things are evolved. 

The worn phrase—* Let the children learn to talk by talk- 
ing **—is not helpful to me, for it does not begin at the 
beginning. One might say “ Learn to build a house by 
building,” forgetting that materials are necessary. How 
needful to the children, when they try to talk, are the proper 
language materials! If the pupil is not supplied with these 
in his home or school, he cannot advance, for he cannot 
originate them in his own mind. “ Let him tell the story in 
his own language,” we so often hear; but he has no /an- 
guage except that which has been given him. Children 
seem to be crédited with having more language than they 
really possess, because the thoughts they cannot frame never 
come to light and we know nothing of their necessities. It 
takes much ingenuity to coax forward these little unfledged 
thoughts, that they may be clothed in words. Out of a 
school of fifty, five may have learned, by imitation of forms 
used in home-speaking and reading, much language. They 
know many verbs, many useful phrases, and how to emplcy 
some words that show relationship. This last is the hardest 
of all. Let us go in and hear a lesson. These five pupils 
will tell the story in “their own” (?) language, with the 
teacher’s aid, and the forty-five others will listen restively 
and give a few disjointed fragments now and then. If it is 
not a story, but a description, more pupils can take part 
and many sentences will be given: “ The leaves were 
green ”’ —‘ The little birds were building their nests,” etc. 
None but isolated facts will be stated. Now, it seems to me 
that they should begin to use words that show relation 
during the first year of schoo]. Perhaps the story-telling by 
one pupil may be made useful in some schools; but I have 
not found one of these. In every case the interests of 
nearly all the pupils were sacrificed for thé benefit of the 
one or two who occupied the entire time of the lesson period 
in relating the story. Story-telling is of inestimable value, 
no doubt, when rightly practiced. How can we do it satis- 
factorily with a large class? 

I am very awkward in dealing with this subject in my own 
school, and it has caused me more anxiety than any other 
part of the work. I have visited many schools and searched 
some “ language”’ books in search of help, but found not 
any ; and it has seemed that the only thing left was to grad- 
ually eliminate the undesirable ways until the problem 
became reduced to simpler terms. These, to me, have 
come to be: 

First. There are only two things we can do with the ele- 
ments of language, in study ; we can put them together and 
we can take them apart. 

Second. The putting together is more than enough work 
ior the children of elementary grades. 

third. They need to be furnished with the proper ele- 
ments of expression. 

Fourth. How should this be done? 

(Of course, the children’s powers of thought and imagina- 
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tion are to be exercised in Jines parallel to the language 
instruction ; but that is quite distinctly another part of th 
the subject. ) : 

One is often advised to read well-written stories to the 
children, that they may gather good forms of €XPression 
from them. But they do not “gather.” They do not 
retain one useful form until thorough practice on their own 
part, or the hearing it numberless t m2s, has made it $0 
familiar that they think in it. 

Please, Mrs. Kellogg, do what you can for us in this 
matter. Primary Epucation has been my school Companion 
for many years. 


Columbus, Ohio. HELEN I. Finmay 


(This letter has touched the root of the matter. It jg 
hoped it will call out thoughtful replies ; particularly the 


appeal as to the best ways of telling stories 4y the children, 
THE Eprror.) 


—— 
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A tree of shoe pegs 


From the Taylor First Reader. By courtesy of avthor and publisher. Werner 


School Book Co. 


Which is the Better Way ? 


Lucy SHARP 

A class of sixty children entered school last fall for the 
first time. And the question that is vexing the teacher and 
principal is this: Should the pupils be divided into a 
stronger and a weaker division or should the weaker ones be 
scattered among the stronger ones? 

The teacher contends that the pupils naturally divide 
themselves into sections according to their mental strength. 
The stronger section will advance more rapidly and be able 
to gain many helpful things not absolutely required in the 
course, if they are not hampered by the slower ones. On the 
other hand, a number of those in the slower division will be 
able to complete the required course if allowed to take a 
longer time in grasping the first essentials. 

But the principal thinks that it is discouraging to the 
weaker ones to find that they are behind the others; while 
the teacher urges the very same reason for the separation of 
the strong and weak, and holds it to be true that the dis- 
couragement they feel is due to the fact that they are 
working with pupils far ahead of them, whereas, if they are 
given some exercises that are more simple they take a great 
delight in doing what they can do well. 
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The principal feels that in case of a division into a 
stronger and a weaker section, the teacher is liable to give 
more time to the stronger ones. ‘The teacher states that 
such is very far from facts, as it is the weaker ones who 
demand the most care and attention. When she hears her 
stronger section recite, she feels she has a right to expect a 
quick response correctly given. But in the slower division, 
one must needs take a little more time individually. 

Lastly, every teacher is concerned about the reputation of 
her room. Is it fair to worry the life-out of little children in 
order to secure a presentable appearance in a room? 
Should not their first year of school be a busy and happy 
year and not a dread tothem? The nature of a child ought 
to unfold as naturally as the flower does. You cannot do 
otherwise than allow “me for growth unless you wish a con- 
dition bordering on stupefaction. This teacher has tried 
both ways but believes most thoroughly in the stronger and 
weaker division. ‘This applies directly only to numbers and 
reading, as the other subjects are usually taught together. 

Which is the better way? 


The Earthworm 
Material 
ET pupils dig a number of earthworms, which may be 
LL used in the first lesson and returned to the earth 
afterward. 

A small number may be placed in a box or pot, 
and kept in the school-room for a time, in order that pupils 
may watch them at work. 

The box of earth should be kept wet. Different kinds of 
food may be given them in order for pupils to find out what 
they like. They like cabbage, onions and horseradish. 

Cover the box with a piece of glass. Ifa piece of black 
cloth or paper is laid over this the worms will come to the 
surface to work and may be seen if the cloth is removed 
quickly. 

Where Found 

Home is in the ground. It burrows in the earth to the 
depth of six or eight feet, to find food. It cannot live in 
dry soil. Likes the wet weather. Comes out of the ground 
after a rain. Goes down deep into the earth when it is dry 
to find a moist, dark place. Stays there in winter. 

Comes out of the burrow to find food at night. (Why?) 
Loses his way if he goes far from his home. Protects his 
home while he is gone, by plugging up entrance with stones 


and leaves. When he returns he pulls leaves into his hole. 
Earthworms are found all over the world. 


Description 


Color. Shape. Parts of body made up of rings, num- 
bering over a hundred. Moves by means of backward 
pointed bristles. Crawls forward or backward. Burrows. 

Eyes and ears. Has none. Mouth small, no jaws or 
teeth. Has a gizzard which grinds its food. 

Lungs. Has none. Breathes through the skin. 
white. Hold a worm in the light to see circulation. 


Blood 
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Senses. Cannot see or hear. Selects its food by feeling. 


Has not a keen sense of smell. Is not very sensitive to heat 
or cold. 
to its home, if it goes far away. Often keeps the end of its 
body in its burrow, so that it will not lose its way. 


Is sensitive to contact. Cannot find its way back 


Castings 
The soil or earth which the earthworm swallows is cast on 


the earth after the food has been extracted. This earth is 
called “ castings.”’ 
found. Are all wet? 
garden. They lay there in the earth. 


See how many sizes and shapes can be 
Dry? These may be found in any 


Enemies 


Why do earthworms eat at night? Robins, fowls, toads 


and other animals eat them if they appear during the dav 
Some of their enemies dig for them in the ground, as tlie 


mole, and — yes — the boy, who uses them for bait. 
Use 


Are of use to man when preparing the earth for roots of 
plants, and bringing fresh earth to the surface. They help 
to make rich soil by taking leaves under ground. They 
cover bones and leaves and shells of animals with their cast 
ings, and these act as fertilizers to the roots of plants. The 
fine, rich vegetable mold which covers the earth to a depth 
of two or three inches is the work of the earthworm. 

The earthworm is of great value then, as a servant of 
man, and should not be destroyed. — Plan Book, Marian 
M. George, Editor. (A. Flanagan, Publisher. Chicago.) 





“Sticking in a Tree” 
Jock, when ye hae nothing else to do, 
Ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will 
Be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping. 
— Heart of Midlothian 


A Humiliating Letter 


The following letter should cost the teacher her position. 
One shudders at the thought that little children are in the 
care of teachers who woftild stoop to such deception. — THE 
EDITOR. 


Primary Epucation Publishing Company: 
Sirs 


I am very much in need of an article on either of the 
Two subjects I will send to you, and if you can furnish me 
with a paper on either of the subjects I will pay you for 
your trouble and along with that will send you your Pay for 
the Primary Epucation for this year. Would send that in 
this letter but will have to get Post Office Order, and can 
send both at once. Your Editor of course is writing every 
day on Educational Topics and can write this if disposed to 
do so. I will be very thankful to you and will pay for same 
if you will send it. I will have to have the arcticle here by 
next Tuesday. Answer as soon as you get this and let me 


know stating your price and I will send money on return 
Mail. 
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Editor’s Page 
April 


The month of smiles and tears is with us again. Leaves 
are unfolding, and the exquisite tints of new foliage are 
grateful to our longing eyes. A few wild flowers are here, 
and more will come every day. How we welcome them. 
We didn’t quite know how starved we were for a sight of 
them. Besides the lowly blooms that steal in upon us, we 
need to go into the woods and look up, to get the glory of 
the snowy shad-bush and dog-wood. Only the contrast of 
the tinted greens can give these a fit setting. The violets 
will come later in the month and the marsh-marigolds (the 
dear old-fashioned cowslips) will fringe the meadow-brooks. 
To those of us who were fortunate enough to have a country 
‘ bringing-up,” the memories of these early blossoms come 
like dreams. Pity every child who doesn’t know what a 
childhood in the country means ; — yes, with all its limita- 
tions, and loss of city privileges. There are gains in coun- 
try living that can never be made up to city children. 


Arbor Day 

There are many helpful books for spring work and Arbor 
Day preparation ; here are a few. 

First Studies of Plant Life.” By G. F. Atkinson. 
(Ginn & Co.) This contains the whole story from the bean 
seedling to the forest. “Elementary Botany,” by Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, (The Macmillan Co.) This is no old-time 
technical botany. It is a treasure, an uplift, from beginning 
to end. “The Stories of the Trees,” by Mrs. Dyson. 
(Thos. Nelson & Sons, publishers.) ‘‘ Ten Common Trees,” 
by Susan Stokes. (American Book Co.) This appeared as 
a series in Primary Epucarion. “A Year Among the 
Trees,” by Wilson Flagg. (Educational Publishing Co.) 
‘Studies of Trees in Winter,” by Annie Oakes Huntington. 
(Knight & Millet, Boston.) “A Guide to the Trees,” by 
Alice Lounsbery. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) The satis- 
faction of owning such books isn’t to be told. They should 
be within hand reach of the teacher. 

I wonder what I can say about Arbor Day that has not 
already been said on this page in past years. Some things 
need to be emphasized. First and mainly, don’t mistake 
the spirit of Arbor Day. It was never instituted as a day to 
tell remarkable things about trees; it was never meant to be 
an excuse. for talking about what trees are good for, afer 
they are dead—cut down. Don’t ask the children what tree 
makes the best fish-pole, nor what twigs make the best 
whistles. If boys and girls don't love trees and reverence 
trees better after Arbor Day, the teacher has wofully failed 
in making the work and the day a success. It wouldn’t be 
a bad thing for American children if the old worship of the 
oak tree and the belief in Dryads came back again. The 
spirit of the trees, the /ee/ing for trees, the deneficence of 
trees — keep these as a goal, and don’t be tempted to talk 
almout—luméber. 


Fean Mitchell's School 


Miss Angelina W. Wray, a valued contributor to PRIMARY 
EpucaTion, has recently written this interesting book. It is 
published by Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. It is a well-told story of a true teacher, who, by her 
rare spirit and tactful management brings a difficult school 
into unity and good will. There is help for teachers in 
every page. School songs with music and happy illustra- 
tions of school scenes are interspersed throughout the book. 
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Editor’s Address 
(For remainder of school year.) 


Mansion House, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Help for Arbor Day 


By addressing a postal card to Mr. Romeyn B. Hough 
Lowville, N. Y., teachers can receive information of his 
variety of helps for learning and teaching about trees. No 
man has done so much to show the beauty of American 
woods as Mr. Hough. His cross-section cards are a revelg. 
tion. They are necessarily expensive, but one set in a build- 
ing would give opportunity to pass them from room to 
room. 





The Preservation of Plants 


Societies are forming “ For the Purpose of Protecting 
our Native Plants ” from the thoughtless and careless people 
who pull up roots, or, by an over-zeal to gather and collect, 
destroy the future of our native flora. The societies will 
publish leaflets and it is hoped they will find their way to 
the school-rooms. ‘Teachers, don’t smile on the advep- 
turous boy or ambitious girl who brings you the greatest 
collection of flowers or specimens, till you find out where 
they got them, how they got them, whether they have 
intruded upon private property, or in any way roughly 
handled the plant or injured its future growth. Wild 
flowers, once common, are becoming rare because of 
the way they have been treated. The trailing arbutus has 
suffered severely from the tearing and uprooting of the 
gatherers. 





Two Brave Women 


ee 

Do the names of Miss Margaret Haley and Miss Catherine 
Goggin of Chicago, mean anything to you? Have you 
noted their stupendous work for better salaries in the 
public schools in Chicago? They have made a determined 
fight for just taxation, unearthed corporations who had here- 
tofore eluded taxes, and succeeded brilliantly in adding 
many millions to the taxable property of Chicago. Honor 
to whom honor is due. If the great mass of teachers 
mourn in silence over injustice, let us say God speed to those 
who do not. 


For the Wee Ones 


Our Entertainment this month has been specially pre- 
pared for the youngest children. If anybody thinks it is 
babyish, please understand that it was mean? to be so. The 
teachers who have silently and audibly mourned that there 
was nothing for the “tots” to do on Arbor Day, will surely 
appreciate this effort to meet their needs. 


Left-Handed Children 


A teacher asks for opinions of other teachers as to the 
best management of left-handed children. Shall the teacher 
insist upon the use of the right hand, or shall the child be 
left undisturbed in the use of the left? 





How many have twigs sprouting in the school-room ? 


je Enclose stamps for return manuscripts. 


The editor of Primary EpucaTion will make a limited number of 
engagements for single addresses at educational gatherings, and at women’s 
clubs, upon educational topics. 





Credit : —The poem “ A Life Lesson” in our March number should 
have been credited as follows: 

From “ Old-Fashioned Roses,” copyright by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Printed by permission of the Bowen-Merrill Company. 
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Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts VII. 


DorotHy Howe 


(To be used with diagrams on Supplementary Sheet, ) 
In April 

Sweet April comes a-laughing 
A-down the happy hills, 

And sends her golden sunbeams 
A-dancing o’er the rills, 

And pretty pink arbutus flowers, 
In all the sunny glades, 

And all the other blossoms 
Put up their bright sunshades. 


Sweet April weeps a little 
And hides her dear blue eyes, 

The trees raise green umbrellas 
Beneath the cloudy skies. 

And every bonnie blossom 
Laughs as she softly calls, 

“In rain, our leaves umbrellas make, 

In sunshine, parasols! ” 


« Patter, patter, patter,” went the April raindrops against 
Helen’s umbrella as she hurried up the path; “clatter, 
clatter, clatter,” as they dashed against the window-panes. 

Such a solemn row of faces as looked out at them and at 
Helen as she smiled and waved her big box. 

“ One, two, three, four — Baby, Betty, Bobby, Jill — why, 
where’s Jack?’ wondered Helen, shaking off the raindrops 
and opening the door. 

“Jack’s got the bumps,” said Baby solemnly, as she went in. 

Sure enough there was Jack in the big chair, his face 
swollen to twice its size with the mumps. 

“ We were going to plant trees,” he said sorrowfully. 

“We've six of them— one for each of us, and one for 
you,” said Jill. 

“ Papa Bennett was going to help,” said Bobby. 

“And now Jack can’t go out,” wailed Betty. 

“ Jack’s got the bumps,” said Baby again ready to cry. 

“Let’s plant some trees in the house,” said Helen gaily, 
throwing off her wraps. 

Ten astonished brown eyes turned upon her. 

“Why, Helen Bennet, how cou/d we ?”’ said Betty at last. 

“Could we make paper frees ?” asked Jill, doubtfully. 

“You'll see,”’ was all Helen would say. 

She gave each one some big sheets of paper and two pat- 
terns of a tree. (See Supplement, Elm Tree.) 

“Oh, oh,” said Betty, taking up one of the patterns, 
“what a funny tree, Helen.” 

“ They’re the same tree, I think,’ said Jack, holding up 
both patterns. ‘One’s nothing but the shape, and the 
other shows the branches and leaves.” 

“That’s just right, Jack,” said Helen. “Let’s call the 
one which shows only the general shape of the tree, the 
general outline. Now, all ready for work. Take the gen- 
eral outline for a pattern, and trace around it ever and ever 
sO many times, until you can sketch it without tracing.” 

“That’s easy, Helen,” said Jack. “I can cut mine with- 
out sketching.” 

“So can I,” said Jill. 

“ All right,” said Helen. 

“ Let’s have our papers double and cut two trees at the 
same time. First, cut the right side of the outline — so, 
Betty.” 

“ Now,” she went on, “swing your paper round, and cut 
the left side—see?”’ and she held up two outlines. 

It didn’t take the little Bennetts long to cut the general 
outlines. . 
* And now for the real trees,” said Helen. 

fun—just watch me.” 

She took one of the general outlines and began snipping, 
snipping all the way round it with her tiny scissors. In and 
out, and out and in, they went, leaving behind pretty curves 
and tiny kinks — just like “really truly branches,” Befty 
said—all along the right side of the outline. Then with a 
quick turn of her paper, she cut in and out along the other 
side, and lo—where had been only a plain, rounded outline, 
there was a tall elm tree, with graceful, drooping branches. 


’ 


“Tt’s such 
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“Oh, Helen, how did you do it?” exclaimed Jill, admir- 
ingly. 

“Try and see,” laughed Helen. “It’s easier than it 
looks. Take one of your outlines, and cut just as I did, first 
the right side, then the left. Keep your left hand going on 
ahead all the time in little half-circles. And put in all the 
queer little quirlijigs — it can’t help but be pretty. Good, 
Jill—you’ve started off just right.” 

Oh, ’twas such fun after they all understood. 

Of course, ’twas too hard work for such very little fingers 
as Baby’s. So Helen showed him how to trace around the 
finished patterns and then helped him to cut out the trees. 

When Jill saw them, she dropped her scissors. 

“Oh, Helen,” she said, “why can’t we cut out some 
trees just by looking at the finished patterns?” 

“It’s too hard,” objected Bob. 

“Hard things are good for us—sometimes,” said Helen, 
smiling across the table at Jack. “ Let’s try.” 

“Like mumps,” said Jack, smiling back as well as he 
could. 

‘Some of the trees were strange and one-sided at first. 
But after much trying and laughing, the five little Bennetts 
had cut, in one way or another, a dozen fine straight trees. 

These they colored prettily. Then with tiny pins they 
planted them in the green carpet. Such a beautiful park as 
they made. 

Then Jack made a lake out of some bits of mica which 
Mamma Bennett found for him. 

“If we only had some ducks,” said Bob. 

‘“‘ Just the thing,” said Helen. “I can make some duck 
patterns in no time.” 

And she did with great success. The ducks were so life- 
like, it almost seemed that they might quack any minute. 
(See supplement—Duck.) 

Helen gave each little Bennett one of these Duck pat- 
terns. The children traced carefully around the patterns 
and then with many loud quacks, the ducks were cut out. 
Soon, a procession of five fat ducks waddled off under the 
trees toward the pond. ; 

“Oh, oh, my dolls must come out to see them,” laughed 
Betty, running off for her big family of paper dolls. 

“ They'll get wet — it’s raining, Betty,” said Bob, when 
she came back. 

Such a shout as went up, while all the five little Bennetts 
and a dozen or two gaily-gowned paper dolls fell pell-mell 
upon Helen. 

“ Umbrellas—umbrellas ”’ was all she could hear at first. 
Then Betty’s voice rose above the din. ‘“ You promised, 
Helen, a really-truly promise—you dic, you did!” 

“The day we made windmills, you know,” said Jill’s little 
voice softly. 

As soon as Helen could shake off the five little Bennetts 
she brought out the umbrella patterns. (See Supplement— 
Umbrella.) 

Again five busy pencils traced with great care, and five 
pairs of scissors cut, and lo—five beautiful umbrellas! On 
some of them, they printed neatly, “‘ April Showers.” 

Betty’s whole family was quickly supplied with paper um- 
brellas. ‘Then they all went in the rain to see the paper 
ducks swim on the pond. 

Such a good time! And mumps and rain and all unpleas- 
ant things were quite forgotten. 

Then —a flash and a sparkle of real rain-drops at the 
window ; a dash and dance of yellow sunbeams through the 
paper trees on the carpet, and— 

“ The sun shines,” screamed Betty, “and my dolls can’t 
put down their umbrellas—what will they do?” 

Even Helen looked puzzled. Then Jill clapped her two 
little hands. 

“We'll color them, Betty,” she said. ‘Red and blue 
and gold and green, and make them into real little sun- 
shades—quick, Betty !”’ 

Note.—In elaborating the trees, suggest to the children that they 
keep up a semi-rotary movement of the left hand all the while they cut 
with scissors held in right hand. 

A row of ducks, pasted to a strip of paper or pretty ribbon, will make 
a neat little book-mark. Each child may make one for his own read- 
ing-book. 
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Arbor Day 


Little Brown Boughs 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved.) 


(Arrange any number of small children on the stage. 
Each carries a tiny branch of leaves. The children them- 
selves may sing the song, making the motions as directed, 
while the whole school echoes softly the last line of each 
Stanza. 

Or, if selected children are too small, the school may sing 
each stanza, selected children only making the motions, and 
singing last line very softly.) 


Little Brown Boughs 
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3 Swing, swing, little brown boughs, 
The wind blows around and about, 
4 A ripple—a rustle 
A gay little bustle— 
Lo, the glad secret is out— 
Lo, the glad secret is out. 


5 Dance, dance, green little boughs, 
Lightly in gay little bands, 
Through the sweet weather 
Of April together— 
6 Clapping your glad little hands— 
Clapping your glad little hands. 


Motions 


1. Children stand with boughs held behind backs, in right hands. 
Left arms curved prettily up around heads, which are held to left side. 
Eyes closed. Sway sleepily. 

All awake, listening. Boughs still held behind backs. 
Sway lightly and prettily to and fro from side to side. 
Lift branches high. Look up. 

Simple dance-step — if desired. 

Rustle leaves of boughs, held high. 


Four Little Trees 
(A little finger play for little people.) 


( Choose four little girls as “ Trees.” Let them stand on 
stage or in front of room. The entire school may make 
jinger-motions with the little “ Trees,” if desired.) 


Trees. 


! High on the hillside four little trees stood— 
Two in the orchard and two in the wood. 
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? Out of the south came a gay little breeze 
Whispering low to the four little trees : 


3“ Arbor Day’s coming in robes of soft blue, 
Beautiful things she is bringing for you.” 


4 Four little trees listened all where they stood, 
Two in the orchard and two in the wood. 
Willow. 
® Little gray catkins the willow she brings, 
Fuzzy and furry—such dear little things. 


Maple. 


6 For the tall maple, some tassels of red, 
Tiny pink buds for each twig, too, ’tis said. 


Elm. 


* And for the elm tree—you’d never have guessed— 
High in her branches a tiny brown nest ! 


Apple. 
® Scattering blossoms o’er each little spray, 
She’ll make the apple tree one big bouquet. 


Trees. 


9 And for us all, little leaves, crisp and clean, 
Rustling and rippling, so glad and so green. 


Four little trees—how they laughed where they stood, 
Two in the orchard, and two in the wood. 


Finger Play 


Hold up four fingers on right hand. 

Lift thumb. 

Wave thumb slowly to and fro. 

Curve fingers over toward thumb. 

5,6, 7, 8. Each child recites holding one finger up straight. 
g. Waving fingers and thumbs. 


5 ah ot 


(Tf desired, “ Four Little Trees” may be given as a little 
play. Choose four little girls as Trees — they may carry 
small branches of trees. They recite first couplet. Choosea 
‘ttle boy for the Breeze. Let him run into room; run in 
and out among trees, who sway prettily while he recites sec- 
ond couplet. 

While he recites third couplet, he curves hands prettily each 
side of mouth, talking through them. 

Fourth couplet — Trees stand in listening attitudes, while 
Breeze appears to be telling secret. 

Trees recite in order, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
couplets. 

All recite ninth. All recite tenth, clapping hands. 

Close with “ Spring Song,” by Trees and whole school.) 


Spring Song 
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Swing, swing, swing, Hap-py lit - tle trees. 
Ring, ring, ring, Hap-py flow- er bells. 
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OU were once a child and, happily, may 
have kept the child-heart. Perhaps you 


‘ have children of your own, or you may 
be a teacher of other folks’ bairns. If any of 
these fortunate propositions are true you are 
interested in children’s songs, of which we 
are the largest publishers. We have newly 
issued our Descriptive Circular H, giving con- 
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tents and descriptions of our books of Songs 
































“, for Children, and will send it to you on MK | ce 

receipt of your request, with mention of this a : | 

paper, and, of course, your name and address. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co., 

New York A604 Philadelphia 

le 
i 
a e o h ae ? 
Are you looking for a better Arithmetic 
‘h 
le We would like to tell you 
h about the newest and the best. 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond, Va. 





Augsburg’s Drawing 


An Entirely New System of Drawing in Three Books 
Book I. Contains Work for the First, Second and Third Grades 


In Memory and Imaginative Drawing In Relation and Proportion In Color Work 
In Ambidextrous Drawing In Object Drawing In Brush Drawing Aes 
) In Birds and Animals ¢ In Water Color Drawing 


In Rapid Drawing 


Correspondence solicited Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


One is not going too far in calling this the most helpful help in print on the subject of school drawing.—WALTER |. KENYON, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809 Market Street 
i 8 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 09 
aw wont ” CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sing, sing, sing, 

Happy little birds, 

On the budded boughs tip-tilting, 

Joyous little notes lilt-lilting, 
Sing, sing, sing, 

Happy little birds. 


Spring! Spring! Spring ! 

Swing and ring and sing. 
Through the happy woods advancing, 
Arbor Day is lightly dancing— 

Spring! Spring! Spring! 

Swing and ring and sing. 


Acrostics for the Babies 


I 

(Make eight large leaves out of pale green paper. On 
each fasten a letter of pale yellow. 

Put the leaves in a dainty yellow or green basket. Choose 
nine children; let one stand in center of stage holding basket, 
while the others, clasping and swinging hands, circle round 
and round her, singing as in old game of “ Diop the Hand- 
kerchief.” 

As others pass her, child in center hands each her particu- 
lar leaf.) 

A-tisket, a-tasket, 
A dainty little basket— 
And in it letters, one—two—three— 
They’re surely meant for you and me— 
A-tisket, a-tasket, 
They’re meant for you and me. 

(Sail circling round — this time in opposite direction— 

holding letters high.) 
A letter—a letter— 
A jolly little letter. 
*Tis written on a leaf, I think 
*Tis written all in sunshine ink, 
A letter—a letter 
In yellow sunshine ink. 


(Forming semi-circle back of child in center —each recites 
as if reading letter—then lifts it high.) 


A My A tells of sweet April 
With sunny golden hours. 


R_ My R brought down the Raindrops 
To wake the sleepy flowers. 


B My B is for a Butterfly 
With gold and purple wings. 


QO. And O is for an Oriole, 
High in the elm he swings. 


R_ My R calls Robin Redbreast 
To build his cosy nest, 


D My D is for a Daffodil 
In frills of yellow dressed. 


A A hunts for pink Arbutus flowers, 
All hidden safe away. 


Y_ And Y brings back a Yellow-bird 
Who sings for Arbor Day. 


(Letters all held high.) 


A letter—a letter— 
A jolly little letter. 

And read it any way you may, 

’Tis signed and sent from Arbor Day. 
A letter—a letter— 

And signed “ From Arbor Day.” 


II 
(Place a little table in convenient position on which are 


children’s large wooden building blocks, each having on ita 
capital letter. Each child chooses his letter, all reciting:) 
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We choose some little letters gay, 
To spell together—Arbor Day. 


(After cach has chosen his block from the pile, they place 
blocks on table to form “Arbor Day,” as shown below, each 
reciting as he does so.) 


First, a tall straight A, 
(Place R beside A.) 
Next, an R—just so— 
(Place B beside R, etc.) 
Now a big, bright, busy B, 
Now a round-faced O, 
Next a curly R, 
(Place D on top of first R.) 
And a dainty D. 
(Place A beside D on top of B.) 
With another A, 
(Place Y beside A on top of O.) 


And a Y, you see— 


All. 
These are the little letters gay 
That spell together Arbor Day. 


(While reciting following, children choose blocks and build 
column of them, placing Y first, and so on, with A at the 
lop.) 

Now, we’ll build a column 
Tall and straight and high. 
And the letter first of all 
Shall be this big Y. 
A and D and R next, 
Now this O and B, 
Here’s an R with this bright A 
At the top, you see 
All, 
How these little letters gay 
Spell together Arbor Day. 


April 


One little robin sang loud and clear, 
Two little girls came out to hear. 


Three little March hares have scampered past, 
Four little feet ran just as fast. 


Five little pussies soft and gray, 
Sat on the willow branch all day; 


Six little bees came buzzing out, 
Seven little brooks began to shout; 


Eight little spring beauties looked so sweet, 
Dressed in their pink gowns, new and neat; 


Nine little hepaticas, bright and blue, 
Out in the waking woodland grew ; 


Ten little fingers round every one, 
And so the springtime was well begun.”— Sel. 
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~ BOOK TABLE. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


ToPIcCAL DISCUSSIONS OF GEOGRAPHY. By 
Ww. C. Doub. Price, 25 cents. 


The topical work outlined in this booklet is 
intended to cover the study of geography dur- 
ing the last two years of the grammar school. 
Physical conditions and not dry definitions are 
considered. The entire list of topics is in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced ideas of 
geography teaching. 


RAND, MCNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS. By 
Maud Menefee. 


The stories number eleven in this volume— 
most of them based upon well-known poems. 
The author says that no attempt has been 
made to follow the plot or problems of the 
poems, Which are beyond the child’s reach. 
Some scene or stanza has been selected and 
used to illustrate some meaning of the original 
poems. Among these are selections from 
Pippa, Mignon, Siegfred, Parsifal, etc. There 
are eight full-page illustrations of superior 
quality. The book will be suggestive and 
stimulating to the right sort of story tellers, 
and to those only. 





—The Constitution of the United States of 
America has put a new meaning into the word 
citizenship. The high ideals of the fathers of 
our country have laid the foundations of good 
citizenship in such a way that the industrious, 
high-minded, ambitious men and women of all 
nations have flocked to our shores. The pres- 
ent prominence of our nation among the 
nations of the world and its new fields of use- 
fulness and power have given to American 
citizenship a fresh inspiration toward true 
living and great accomplishment. 

The high sentiments of our Chief Executive 
in his address, “ The New Citizen,” printed in 
the Youth’s Companion, are fittingly published 
in the Washington’s Birthday Number. George 
Washington, by his pure life and wise conserv- 
atism and ambition for the new country, 
fairly won his title of Father of his Country. 
Theodore Roosevelt, the best exponent of our 
twentieth century activity, has equally high 
ideals for the nation; and in this address and 
in his life he lays particular stress on the 
individual, his stewardship, his usefulness in 
home and public life. 

Washington and Lincoln led our nation over 
its most difficult paths. It has been left in 
recent years for such men as Theodore Roose- 
velt to embody the highest ideals of private 
and public citizenship. 





HIGH PRESSURE DAYS. 

Men and women alike have to work inces 
santly with brain and hand to hold their own 
nowadays. Never were the demands of busi- 
ness, the wants of the family, the require- 
ments of society, more numerous. The first 
effect of the praiseworthy effort to keep up 
with all these things is commonly seen in a 
weakened or debilitated condition of the nerv- 
ous system, which results in dyspepsia defect- 
ive nutrition of both body and brain, and in ex 
treme cases in complete nervous prostration. 
It is clearly seen that what is needed is what 
will sustain the system, give vigor and tone to 
the nerves, and keep the digestive and assimi- 
lated functions healthy and active. From per- 
sonal knowledge, we can recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla for this purpose. It acts on all 
the vital organs, builds up the whole system, 
and fits men and women for these high pres- 
sure days. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 





Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Busi- 
ness done in States. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 1902. we recommend. 
Register now. Send for circulars. 


# TEACHERS’ AGENCIES # 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston, 
Nine YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. | 


FISHER me ucorsaru. Exranicnos. 
TEACHERS? 
| 120 TREMONT STREET. A G = N Cc Y | 


™ EDUCATORS? “is ‘aeiianie 
161 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. = X C i A N CG i= 

Wanted — Teachers for Public 

SYRAGUSE TEACHERS AGENCY) 2°" 255-5" 
| posttions. Excellent salaries. 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


NOT POSITION but direction is the foundation of modern theology. It is not how good you are to-day 
that counts, but whether you are better than you were a year ago. The same is true in 
business. Sometimes a firm famous the world over su idenly fails: it still occupies big stores, and keeps a multi- 
tude of clerks, but the business. has ceased to grow, and like a tree affected by dry rot it falls as soon as pressure 
comes. This is especially true of the Teachers’ Agency business. If it is honestly and judiciously and energetically 
conducted, it must grow. Every teacher placed is an advertisement, and every schoo! board that learns to put 
confidence in itis a future customer. But if it is liv- BUT mending and looking only to get in as many pres- 
ing on its past reputation, if it is careless in recom- ent commissions as possible, ic will begin to lose 
influence, and year by year its business will shrink. Now we have some facts to present as to the School Bulle- 
tin Agency. In 1898 it was known to be the most successful agency in the country, probably filling more places 
than any other three agencies. We find that from Jan. 1 to Sept. 12 of each year we filled in 1899 twenty per cent 
more than in 1898, in 1900 twelve per cent more than in 1899, and in 1901 thirty-five per cent more than in 1900, and 
eighty-five per cent more than in 1898, nearly doubling in four years our large business of 1898. If you want some 
evidence of this growth, and some details as to how it -_ extended all over the country, DIRE | 
write to us; that will be a first step in the right . . CT ON 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: c. Ww. ‘BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











A. G. FISHER, PROPRIETOR. 




















THE CLARK B. BF. CLARK, Manager. 378-388 Wabash Avy. 
TEACHER’S Teachers who are not receiving a ‘‘ fair market value’’ CHICAGO. 
for their services should correspond with us with a view Send for 
AGENCY to bettering their positions. Established thirteen years. | ‘OUR PLATFORM.” 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 




















REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manua 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. C. A. Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St. Portland. 
420 Parrott B’ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 


he r T h rs’ A en graduates, specialists, and other 
i a eac e Cy teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

Advises parents ‘about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor. Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. ; 
SCHERMERHORN JEast 14th st, New York "ean C. feeneene. agg 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


HAZARD Teachers’ Agency for Northwestern Positions. 
Established 1892. 732 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’? AGENCY 
Places teachers in all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Rapid growth 
of Pacific Northwest makes a demand for hundreds of Eastern teachers each year. For 1902 manual 
and registration blank, address 


B. W. BRINTNALL, [lanager, 523 N. Y. Block, Seattle, Washington. 
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The Coming of Spring 


The birds are coming home soon ; 
I look for them every day ; 

I listen to catch the first wild strain, 
For they must be singing by May. 


The bluebird, he’ll come first, you know, 
Like a violet that has taken wings ; 

And the red-breast trills while his nest he builds, — 
I can hum the song that he sings. 


And the crocus and wind-flower are coming, too, 
They’re already upon the way ; 
When the sun warms the brown earth through and 
through, 
I shall look for them any day. 


Then be patient, and wait a little, my dear ; 
“They’re coming,” the winds repeat ; 
* We’re coming! we’re coming!” I’m sure I hear 


From the grass blades that grow at my feet.— Se/. 





April Song 

Now willows have their pussies ; 

Now ferns in meadow lands 
Hold little downy leaflets, 

Like clinging baby hands ; 
Like rosy baby fingers 

Show oak leaves ’gainst the blue. 
The little ones of nature 

Are ev’rywhere in view. 


There’s purring in a sunbeam 
Where Tabby’s babies play ; 
The hen is softly brooding, 
Her chickens came to-day ; 
Up in the crimson maple 
The mother-robin sings. 
The world is full of caring 
For little helpless things. 
—Mary E. Wilkins 





April 


Birds on the boughs before the buds 
Begin to burst in the spring, 

Bending their heads to the April floods, 
Too much out of breath to sing! 


They chirp, ‘‘ Hey-day! How the rain comes down! 
Comrades, cuddle together ! 

Cling to the bark so rough and brown, 
For this is April weather. 


* Oh, the warm, beautiful, drenching rain! 
I don’t mind it, do you? 
Soon will the sky be clear again, 
Smiling, and fresh, and blue. 


EDUCATION 


‘* Sweet and sparkling is every drop 

That slides from the soft, 

Blossoms will blush to the very top 
Of the bare old tree in crowds. 


** Oh, the warm, delicious, hopeful rain! 


Let us be glad together. 


Summer comes flying in beauty again, 
Through the fitful April weather.” 
—Celia Thaxter 


A Letter from a Cat 
(To be read by a little girl at an entertainment.) 


Dear Editor: 





I hereby take 


My pen in paw to say, 


Can you explain a curious thing 


I found the other day? 


There is another little cat 
Who sits behind a frame, 
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gray clouds; 


And looks so very much like me 


You'd think we were the same. 
I try to make her play with me, 
Yet when I mew or call, 


Though I see her mew in answer, 


She makes no sound at all, 
And to the dullest kitten 

It’s plain enough to see 

That either I am mocking her, 


Or she is mocking me. 
It makes no difference what I play, 


She seems to know the game ; 
For every time I look around 


I see her do the same. 
And yet no matter though I creep 


On tiptoe lest she hear, 


Or quickly dash behind the frame, 


She’s sure to disappear ! 
—- Oliver Herford in St. Nicholas. 





Why? 


To-day I asked my mamma if I could whittle, 
Yes, I did. 


“Oh, no, my girlie,” 


So she did. 


said she, ‘‘ you’re too little,” 


But when Tom stepped so harc right on my toe, 
I cried, I did. 
She said, ‘Oh, you’re too big a girl to cry out so,” 


That’s what she did. 


Why can’t I cry if I am little? 


Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle >—Se/. 
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is not a medicine. 


endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


Soe aN 


A Brain Seiden. 
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A iin: Rusherattes of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


ears only EGty CG" 


pos not ese at Dreaeiet, sent by mail, jose 00. 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 
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A List of Important Books on Nature Study 





Ways of Wood Folk. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 


List Price, $.50 


Wilderness Ways. 


List Price, $.45 


Secrets of the Woods. 


List Price, $.50 








Atkinson’s First Studies of Plant Life List price, $.60 | The Finch First Reader List price, $.30 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal , ‘ = es 35 | Hale’s Little Flower People : “6 as -40 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World . 9 - 50 Hodge’s Nature Study and Life ( Nearly reaty) 
Burt’s Little Nature Studies for Little People | Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Keaders— 
from the Essays of John Burroughs. | Earth and Sky : ‘ ‘ , ‘ “6 “s .30 
Volumes I. and II. Each .25 Pets and Companions ‘ , : ; “ se .80 

Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. ‘ “ 6 60 Bird World , ‘ ° “s s 60 
The Jane Andrews Books— Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (‘‘from Wood Magic =) se te .30 

Seven Little Sisters ‘ ° ‘ .50 Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany— 

Each and All . ; ss 6 50 Part I. From Seed to Leaf . . : “ me 50 

Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children os os 50 | Part II. Flower and Fruit. ° , she ss .80 

My Four Friends. ‘ ‘ : ° " “ 40 | Newell's Reader in Botany— 
Lane’s Oriole Stories ° ; ‘ ‘ * a .28 Part I. From Seed to Leaf . , j os te .60 
Morley’s Little Wanderers ‘ ° ‘ - 30 Part II. Flower and Fruit .60 
Morley’s Seed Babies ‘ , , ‘ 6 25 Porter's Stars in Song and Legend . ‘ 6 “ 50 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers ‘ ‘ . 6 .60 Strong's All the Year Round Series— 
Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends ' * oe 50 | (Spring, Autumn, Winter) each : ; “ “ .80 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers i ae ‘ - .60 | Weed’s Stories of Insect Life. First Series ‘“ 2 .25 
The Finch Primer , , ‘ ‘ ° _ se 30 Weed’s Stories of Insect Life. Second Series ‘ 6 .30 

GINN AND COMPANY, Publi 
, Publishers 
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Bradley System of # 
Six Spectrum Standards 


No. 
Al. 


6. 


=) 


NEW YORK 


Made in accordance with the 


Here are a 
Few of Our Boxes: 


A large, decorated box containing eight pans of 
semi-moist colors, six Standards, Warm and Cool 
Gray, one brush, per box . 
A decorated box containing eight ‘pans of ‘semi- 
moist colors, six Standards, Warm and Cool Gray, 
one brush, per box 

A decorated box containing eight ‘dry ‘cakes, 
Sta2zgards, Warm and Cool Gray, one brush, 
box 

A decorated ‘box ‘containing four large cakes, Red, 
two Yellows and Blue, two brushes. These colors 
are made especially for those who wish a three 
color outfit, per box ‘ 

Set of nine tubes of moist colors in " paper box, six 
Standards, Warm and Cool Gray and or Black, 
per set 


six 
ag 


Price 


. $0.25 


.35 


90 | 


Bradley’s School Cc olors, moist in Tubes. 


] No. 
10. 


f 
~~, 
a 


: 


oi act tae / 
—- =o/ 7 


The most economical form for school use, 
Per tube, 10 cents. 


Twenty-seven colors. 
Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six 
Standards, Brown and Chinese White, one brush. 
These colors are specially prepared for the coloring 
of photographs, half-tone prints, maps, lantern 
slides, etc., per box . . ‘ . 

A large, enameled box containing ten pans of artist’s 
semi-moist colors for High Schools. Assorted to 
order. One brush, per box 

Same as No. 11, except that the sahuws are limited 
to five pans, per box . : 


A large, enameled box containing four pans of 
semi-moist colors, Red, two Yellows and Blue, one 
brush. These colors are prepared for those who 
wish a semi-moist three color outfit. The colors 
are same as those in the cakes of No. 8. Per box 


Cakes and pene of coker without the bones will be furnished at the following prices: 
Pans for boxes No. Al, No. 1, No. 11, No. 12 and No. 13, 5 cents each, or 35 cents per dozen. 
Cakes for box No. 8, 5 cents each, or 35 cents per dozen. 


Cakes for box No. 6, 15 cents per dozen. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CIRCULAR 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 





ATLANTA 


“Standard” water Colors 





Pri 


- $0.25 


80 


.20 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


COLONIAL Days. Vol. I. In Virginia, Sou.o 
Carolina, Maryland and Georgia. By Lucie D. 
Welsh. Illustrated by Olive M. Long. 


The early days of our national history 
have been presented oft and again for the 
youth of the country, but never in a form for 
little children, till the appearance of this de- 
lightful volume. Miss Welsh and Miss Long 
have combined to tell the story-history of 
America by means of single sentence para- 
graphs, easy vocabulary, and pictures that 
sparkle with life and reality. The stories open 
with the coming of foreign vessels in their 
search for gold in the daysof Queen Elizabeth, 
an«d cover important events tiereatfter in Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, Maryland and Georgia. The 
stories and situations are selected with a fine 
appreciation of the love of the adventurous and 
dramatic in children. They will revel in the 
story and never know how much history they 
are absorbing. The book must be especially 
enjoyable to the children in the Southern 
States where these events occurred. The pub- 
lishers have bound the volume most attrac- 
tively. The richly tinted cover, with the gaily 
costumed Indians, invites the reader tothe two 
hundred and forty pages, not one of which 
will fail to please and instruct. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. (Ameri- 
can Biographical Series.) By Annie Chase. 


The happy introduction to this book makes 
Father Time appear to a little gir), not over- 
fond of study, and show her an album full of 
the pictures of some children he was very 
proud of. It is the true stories about these 
children of history that are told in this “‘ Boy- 
hood of Young Americans.” Washington, 
Franklin, Edison, Fulton, Whitney, Irving, 
Cooper, Audubon and many others are intro- 
duced with their portraits much as if a curtain 
was raised and lowered. Will the quick 
glimpses give the children a desire to know 
more about the famous men when they grow 
older? It might have been better if the cur- 
tain had not been dropped so quickly. If 
the album had fewer pictures, and longer 
stories about them the children would not be 
in such danger of getting confused with so 
many strange faces. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


FouR AMERICAN INVENTORS. (The “ Great 
Americans” Series.) By Frances M. Perry. 


Stories of Robert Fulton, Eli Whitney, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, and Thomas A. Edison are given 
in this volume. The plan of grouping these 
eminent Americans ‘whose inventions have 
revolutionized the world is admirable. Young 
readers will easily associate them together in 
after years and each will be better fixed in 
memory from this association. The stories 
are concisely told and the matter carefully 
selected. Boys and girls will devour them like 
fiction and a glow of patriotism must warm 
the heart and kindle a new pride in the great 
men of America. This volume has several full 
fage illustrations, in clear type, and it is in 
every way adapted to school use. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, CHICAGO. 


SHE Boy PROBLEM. 
tush. 

Introduction by Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

No adequate idea of this book can be given 
in a brief notice. It deals with Boy-Life. The 


By William Byron For- 
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solution of the boy problem is considered in 
the first four chapters, from a study of the 
ways in which children organize themselves 
socially and from a study of the ways adults 
organize them. The matter of the individual 
training of the boy is called Social Pedagogy 
by the author, and is considered later in the 
work. A Directory of Social organizations 
for boys and a Bibliography of Books relating 
to social work with boys, closes the volume, 
This book is the natural outcome of the child 
study movement that has agitated the leading 
men and women for the last ten years, especi- 
ally the problems relating to the adolescent 
period, heretofore unrecognized in the plan- 
ning of a boy’s education. Teachers and 
parents should be familiar with every one 
of the many sides from which this author 
views the boy problem. lt is a book to be 
studied, thought over, and discussed. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BLOOMIMGTON, ILL. 


JEAN MITCHELL’s SCHOOL. 
Wray. 


It is not often that a book appears that 
combines so much of school-room experience 
with the power to help other teachers on a 
high plane as this modestly written story of 
one teacher’s way. There is not a word of 
preach init. There is no talking down or at 
teachers, yet every chapter is suggestive of 
ways and means to bring harmony out of dis- 
cord, and to find the good in child nature, by 
watching what one teacter did. Indeed, nor- 
mal schools would not lower their dignity if 
this unassuming story were read and dis- 
cussed under the head of school management. 
The songs and games introduced by Miss 
Mitchell for her own school give a special 
value to the book since they are equally 
adapted to every other school. 


By Angelina W. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


THE CARE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN. By Homer Folks. 
Price, $1.00. 


To tell some things that have been done for 
the neglected and destitute children in the last 
century, and how it has been done is the pur_ 
pose ofthis volume. The organized charities 
of the country is a matter of evolution. The 
public conscience has passed through a siege 
of conviction that something must be done for 
our defectives, besides placing them in the 
alms-house. This single volume takes up only 
the consideration of that class who have been 
removed from unfit homes and been provided 
with private or public charities. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Edwin Her- 
bert Lewis. Price,35 cents. 


The author says: “ Our text-book is called a 
book of applied grammar because it attempts 
to show you how to apply grammatical prin- 
ciples in your everyday use of language.” The 
book abounds in exercises to teach the art of 
speaking and writing correctly. They have 
the flavor of the school-room as if the author 
knew the needs cf teachers and wished to fur- 
nish practical help. These helps are as 
equally suited to the lower grades before tech- 
nical grammar is attempted. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO.,NEW YORK. 


TEN COMMON TREES. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Susan Stokes. 


The readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION in 1898-99 
will remember the interesting series, ‘Ten 
Common Trees,” by Miss Susan Stokes. The 
style was unusual and pleasing to both teach- 
ers and children. The illustrations were of a 
character that made their use in nature study 
easy, fitting and instructive. The series now 
appears in book form and with a price— 40 
cents —that makes it possible ior all teashers 
toownit. In this Arbor Day month no book 
will be more useful in primary work. Its sim- 
plicity and absence of technical phrasing is 
one of its charms. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, 


DAUDET, SELECTED STORIES. By T. Atkinson 
Jenkins. 185 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Six of Daudet’s stories in the original French 
comprise this book. They were prepared for 
class use by Professor Jenkins of Swarthmore 
College. The selections are made for their 
literary finish, wholesome atmosphere ang 
wealth of idiom. Several maps of France arg 
included in the volume, also a portrait of 
Daudet. There is a vocabulary of French 
words ané phrases and explanatory notes for 
the student. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


A GRADED LIST OF POEMS AND SToOrRIEs, 
Compiled by Charles B. Gilbert and Ada Van 
Stone Harris. 


This book cannot fail to be useful to teach. 
ers, mothers and everybody who has the care 
of children. The list of stories and poems are 
graded to cover the eight yearsof school. The 
name of the author is given and where found. 
The compilers affirm that all the selections arg 
from standard authors, and these must prove 
most suggestive to teachers who have not a 
wide acquaintance with such literature. It 
has taken pains and work to get together such 
a book and teachers ought to show their 
appreciation by buying it since they serve 
themselves most of all. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


CHILD LIFE IN JAPAN. By Mrs. M. Chaplin 
Ayrton. Edited by William Elliot Griffis. 


OLD WORLD WONDER STORIES. Edited by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea. 


THE TALES OF MOTHER GOOSE. Newly trans. 
lated by Charles Welsh. Edited by Prof. M. 
Vv. O'Shea. 


Three more volumes in Heath’s Home and 
School Classics. They are in clear type, with 
good illustrations and will be welcome for 
supplementary reading. The ‘‘Child Life in 
Japan” will be especially pleasing to children 
and the amusing illustrations of the personal- 
ity and peculiar customs of Japanese children 
will be greatly enjoyed by little Americans. 

The reputation of the editors of these classics 
promise care in selection of material and 
reliability in their preparation for children’s 
reading. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ELEMENTS AND NOTATION oF MUSIC. 
James M. McLaughlin. 


The author says: “ That portion of the theory 
of music contained in this volume relates 
almost exclusively to the elements and nota- 
tion of vocal music. Its compilation was 
prompted by the apparent need of uniformity 
among teachers and pupils in defining, de- 
scribing and explaining the common element- 
ary effects, terms and characters occurring in 
school music.” 


By 





& ri s . 
pring Medicine 

There is no other season when 
good meclicine is so much needed as 
in the Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak, and 
impoverished—a condition indicat- 
ed by pimples and other eruptions on 
the face and body, by deficient vital- 
ity, loss of appetite, lack of strength 
and want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure all 
eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise 
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— BOOK TABLE. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 

THE SKETCH BOOK. By Washington Irving. 

The text of this edition is identical with the 
guthor’s revised edition, except the spelling 
and punctuation agree with modern standards. 
Foot-notes by the author, and also critical re- 
marks on the author’s style have been added 
to facilitate its study with English composi- 


tion. 


HAMMOND BROS. & STEVENS, FREMONT, 
NEB. 
STORIES OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. By Dan V. 
Stephens. Price, $3.00 for 100 copies. 


These stories are prepared in booklet form 
(twelve pages), to be circulated among teach- 
ers. They present the experience of a boy, 
Phelps, in every grade of school work, begin- 
ning with the first. The variety of teachers 
and their mode of management constitute the 
motif of the series. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION. By S8.S. Laurie. Price, $1.50. 


Most of these essays and addresses have 
appeared before inother volumes. Education 
in various phases, is here treated thoughtfully 
and philosophically, and the reader must not 
expect a popular treatise on education, in 
flippant style. The subjects are considered 
analytically but vigorously and without fear. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, CALIFORNIA, 
PA, 
THE CHAPEL HYMNAL. Compiled by Dr. 
Theo B. Noss, Principal of State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 


The faculty of this school have a way of 
making their own books when they cannot 
find what they want. For this reason Dr. Noss 
prepared the Hymnal. Thecollection includes 
one hundred and fifty-two of the best and 
most usable hymns and tunes, and forty-eight 
favorite songs, patriotic and miscellaneous. 
The book has won hearty endorsement from 
the best judges. 


POTTER, PUTNAM & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


LLEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mary R. Davis and Chas. W. Deane, Ph.D. 
Price, $1.00; Elementary Edition, 60 cents. 


The name of Mary R. Davis affixed to any 
new Geography is enough to entitle it to atten- 
tion. Mrs. Davis has been an intelligent and 
industrious student of the subject for many 
years and is original in the presentation of 
her conclusions. The plan of the book is 
unique, in that it deals with life—the social 
features first. The physical aspects are then 
considered in relation to the life. By gradual 
steps the reasons are reached for the growth 
of great industrial and trade centers. No one 
book has the whole truth, but it is safe to say 
that this geography has its full share, and will 
repay an investigation. 


W. H. WHEELER & CO., CHICAGO. 


A FIRsT READER (Wheeler’s Graded 
Readers.) By Gail Calmerton and William 
H. Wheeler. 


This book is the second in the series, which 
explains the absence of the usual preparation 
for getting ready to read. The plan of the 
book is to read about the charming pictures 
which introduce every lesson. One wonders 
where such striking, suitable pictures have 
been found, all within the child’s world and in 
which he cannot fail to be interested. Dull 
must be the boy or girl that does not respond 
to the stimrlant of these picture-scenes. The 
vocabulary is simple without being silly, and 
the abundant repetition does not kill the 
interest. Phonics and script do not appear in 
the pages. Itisasimple reading book with- 
out sche’. zs or devices and has the single pur- 
pose of interesting the child by talking of 
things he loves, in his own way. The sub- 
jects are handled with unusual skill. 











THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


PENMANSHIP AND MUSIC 


Easy to Handle. 


Samples sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. Send for Catalogue of 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
63 EAST 8TH STREET 


Teachers! Attention! This is just what you need 
to teach the essential points in identifying birds 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS 


An Educational Game for Home or School 


FOR 


Simple in Construction. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS EACH 


Cheapest and Best. 


College and School Supplies. 


NEW YORK 





Indorsed by Leading Educators and Ornithologists 


Designed to give instruction as well as amusement, and to 
stimulate a desire for a deeper knowledge of bird life. Fifty-six 
of our common birds of the summer and winter illustrated and 
described. Valuable among students for reference because of 
its accuracy. Price, 25 cents. For sale at leading stationers 
and bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
the author and publisher, 


SARAH H, DUDLEY BERLIN, MASS. 








mail. 


splendid ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


If not a Subscriber to AMIE RICAN EDUCATION 


Then let us send you a sample copy at once. 


A postal card addressed to us will bring you a free copy by return 
If you give our magazine a trial you will be convinced of its superior merits. 


To secure trial subscribers we offer some inducements. We have secured Rand, McNally & Co.'s 


American Education (rew subscribers only) 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas ° ° 


American Education (new) 
Primary Education . ° ° 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 


It has 464 pages, 91 colored maps, accurate and complete in every detail, 


$1. | Both for $1.00 


8% 


All for $1.50 


1.00 
1.00 $2.50 
50 





Popular Educator, Teachers’ World, School Bulletin, or American Primary Teacher may be substituted for the 


Primary Education. 


American Education (new) 
Success ‘ . ° ° . ° 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 


American Education (new) 
World’s Events. . ° . 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Atlas 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


New York Education Co., 81 Chapel St., - 


. $1.00 
or 20! All for $1.60 
war e200} All for $1.25 
50 


Orders must be sent direct to this office. 


ALBANY. N. Y. 








Some of the Latest and Best-Books for Teachers. 





The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents ye send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the qu s and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinationsin New York State for the 
t two years, from August '98 to August ’99, and 
rom Aug. 99 to Aug. 1900, practically two books 
for the price of one. The answers aud construc- 
tions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


az-We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from Aug. 
1900 to the Jia time, making the book 
STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book com 
plete, 35 cts. Books for previous years, 25cts. each. 
For $2.00 we send a book containing all ques- 
tions from the beginning, with Cornell Scholar 
ship and Normal School Entrance Examinations. 
Address THE EDUCATOR, Buttalo, N.Y. 





How to Teach Drawing. 
This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
uestions toask, What answers to roast se. 
the book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with modeis which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations, Price, 35 cents pre- 
paid. 

have just added a chapter on col- 
onto cnis book, with questions at the bot- 
tom of each page. for the use of teachers 
preparing for examinations. Price ofthe 


Why take a monthly Current Sota pare when 
you can get The WORLD'S CVIEW 
every week for the same price? Illustrated, 


Current Topics 


16 pages, original, good paper, good print, high 
grade in all respects, Price, 50 cents a year; with 
any 50 cent paper, 75 cts.; with any dollar edu- 
cational paper. 1.10. Reduced club rates to 
schools. 


Every Week 


Just the paper for preparing for examinations, 
for schools,and for Current Topic Clubs. Address, 
World’s Review, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo,N.Y. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By EvimaBeto Merrick Knrpp, B. 8. 
50 Language Sheets. All different. 
— penny oe 
5 Geogra eets. o 
50 iaaeiianeens Sheets. ‘“ 
50 Drawing Sheets. “ - 

Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, ipestented, 


with full directions for using each set, an 
adapted to all grades of school work. 


Price, 26 cents per set of 50 sheets.—5 Sets, $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give 


*” Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


One From [any. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want. 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Pain. O. A. OoLLins 
Stuart, Iowa. 








complete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


For above books address THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St , Buffalo; N.Y, 
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Apple-Seed John 


(Adapted from Lyp1A Maria CHILD’s Poem) 


Old John lived all alone. 


He had no wife or boys and girls to 
love him; no one to work for but himself. 








He did chores for the people in the 
village. 





He earned a little money in this way. 





One day he said to himself, “I wish I 
could do some good in the world. 





“It takes money to do much good. I 
have very little;” and he felt sad. 





By and by a happy thought came to 
him. 





He smiled and clapped his hands. 
“ Good, good,” he cried. 





“T can do one thing, but I will tell no 
one.” 
Now old John worked harder than ever. 





He saved all the money he could spare 
and bought apples. 





Rosy red ones, big yellow ones, and 
bright green ones he bought. 





Then what do you think he did? He 
cut out all of the cores. 





He tied these up in a big bag. One 
morning he took the bag and a stout 
cane and started off. 





Far into the country he went singing a 
merry tune. 





“Here is a good place,” he said at last. 
He made a little hole in the ground 
with his cane. 





In this he put an apple core. Then he 
laughed and said, “Goodby, little seeds. 





“Here is a fine bed for you. When 
you are tired of sleeping come up and see 
the world. 





“The birds will sing to you. The rain- 
drops will fall and the sun will smile. 
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“ Keep on growing and some day yoy 
will be a fine iets tree.” 

He covered over the apple core and 
went on his mest 











$y, 


He planted many apple cores that day, 
and the next day too. 








He worked on and on, until the cores 
were all gone. 
He did not top even then. 
back and earned more money. 








He went 





$s 


Then he bought more apples and 


started off again. 





Where did he sleep at night? Under 
the blue sky sometimes, with the green 
grass for a pillow. 








Here he would hear the owls hoot and 
the wild dogs bark. 





Sometimes he stayed at a farm house 
by the road. Then he helped the farmer 
do the chores. 








He had his supper for pay. He told 
the little boys stories. 








¢ sang songs to them at bedtime. It 


was fun to have old John come. 





“We will go a little way with you,’ 
they would say in the morning. 








They wished to see what was in his 











bag. When they saw him plant the 
cores they laughed. 

“They won't do you any good,” they 
said. 

“It takes long for trees to grow. You 
will be dead before apples come.” 

Old John laughed too. “Yes,” he said, 


“but some one will eat the apples. 
“T must plant the seeds.” 


— 





“ Appleseed John! 
they cried.” 





Appleseed John!” 
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Two Rings Free! 


We will give these Two SOL14) 
GOLD iaid Rings, one set with large 
Garnet and three Pearls, one with Ruby 
and two Brilliants, FREE to any one 
that will sell 12 of our Gold Plate 
./. Enameled Brooches set with dif- 
‘“ ferent colored stones at 10 cents each, 
and sends us the %1.20. No money 
required until brooches are sold. We 
take back all not sold, Address 
HowAkD Mra, Co. PROVIDENCE, R.L 


MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 


Instantaneousiy removes 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


without torturing, blister 
ing, discoloring, or leav 
ing any blotch, signs, or 
other ill effect on the skin 
An effective, instantane- 
ous, harmless remedy. 
Send for Booklet Giving full 
information. 
E. BENOIT, 
2E 424d St., New York City 
Kindly mention this paper. 
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Knipp’s Form Study and 
Drawing Cards. 


5) cards 4x9 inches, on cardboard of assorted 


rt the thing for eee for Examina- 
tions, and for Seat Work for theolder pupils. 

The sample cards hereshowp give a genera] 
idea of their scope. 





22 
DRA 








1 # 


saps 





Skeet a Bottle baving the 


ape OF a sQuare prism 
Drawf@e orcture o 1 standing o 


Cards about twice this size. 


Theset of 50 cards contain ninety-four draw: 
{ngs, and furnishes a thorough drill on the 
su ~. of form study and drawing. 

The cards are put up in neat boxes and sent 
vrepaid by mail upon receipt of 30 cents per 
set. 











THE EDUCATOR. 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Greatest 
Offer Yet. 


Offer I. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or money order, we 
willsend you The World’s Review, a 16 page 
weekly current topic paper for teacners, one 
al How to Teach Drawing, Our New 

xamination Book How to Pass an 
an Examination, So Favorites and 
Busy Seat Work (the 5 full sets). The total 
Value of the above is $2.35, and they cannot be ob- 
tained for any less, except in this offer. sa-We 
are giving you the books free to introduce them, 


Offer II. 


For 75 Cents we will send you all Offer 
number one and also a year’s subscription to 
te Normal Instructor, Total value, $2.85. 


Offer III. 


For $1.10 we will send you all of Offer 
qember one and either The Educator, 
inucher’s World, or Teacher’s Gazette 
— year. g-Total value, $4.40. 

you are already a subscriber to one or more 
the Papers or magazines youcan have your sub- 
aription begin when the time for which you have 
e has expired. 
wn fase of the books, 3 cents additional must be 
r= oreach book ordered, Busy Work 6 cents, to 
Ver expense of wrapping, postage, etc, Address 





NOTES 
r— 


—Chicago is to have a fine modern building, 
ten stories in height, erected on the school 
land at Dearborn and Monroe Streets, the 
school board agreeing to eliminate the revalu- 
ation clause and extend the term to ninety- 
nine years. D. F. Grilly has leased the land 
and will erect a ten-story fireproof structure 
thereon within ten years. 


—If you are interested in learning about a 
summer school for professional study in 
Colorado, drop a postal card to Fred Dick, 
1543 Glenarm Street, Denver, and a prospectus 
giving full particulars will be sent you not 
later than April 1. 

This is the oldest summer school in the West 
and has an established reputation for pleasing 
its patrons, 


—The number of women teachers in propor- 
tion to men teachers abroad is rapidly nearing 
the relative proportion here. In 1898 the num- 
ber of certificated women teachers in England 
was 74,342, and ot men teachers 27,504, and 
practically the same proportion exists be- 
tween the young men and women serving as 
pupil teachers. Less than thirty years ago 
women were excluded from the schools in 


the teachers in the city of Berlin are women. 


— The Bartlett Tours Co., 532 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, have arranged for five tours to 
Europe costing from $150 to $325. Parties 
leave Philadelphia June 28, on American Line 
steamship, “Westerland.” These summer 
tours have been planned in the interests of 
ladies traveling alone, and for young people 
without parental escort; and to meet the de- 
mand for an enjoyable holiday abroad at a 
moderaie cost. Circulars and other informa- 
tion will be cheerfully sent on request to 
above company. 





HELPS FOR THE DEFECTIVE 
CHILD. 

The saddest of all defects in children are 
those which indicate trouble with the brain. 
But it has been found that many of these chil- 
dren mentally defective can be taught to con- 
trol their muscular movements, and after a 
time they can be taught to talk, to think, and 
to reason after a fashion. Parents who have 
the affliction of a physically or mentally im- 
perfect child have a great responsibility 
placed upon them and one from which they 
should not shrink. A sympathetic and in- 
structive article on this subject appears in the 
April Delineator, wherein are discussed the 
causes and remedies of various physical and 
mental imperfections. 





A NEW PLAYHOUSE. 

Next fall B. F. Keith is to open a second 
playhouse in Philadelphia, and later will erect 
one in Pittsburg. Both will be as beautiful 
interiorally as the famous Boston theatre that 
bears hisname. During April it is announced 
that the following entertainment will appear 
at the Boston playhouse: Week of April 7: 
Sager Midgely and Gertie Carlisle, in a most 
amusing juvenile speciality and the Florenz 
troupe of acrobats, one of the most noted 
organizations of the kind in the world. Week 
of April 14: Gohlman’s troupe of the most in- 
telligent canines ever exhibited ; Sidney Grant, 
& monologue comedian, and Mile. Elseeta, 
who dances on her toes. Week of April 21: 
Almondbury bell ringers, the greatest organ- 
ization of its kind; Edna Collins, a girl whist- 
ler, and Monroe, Mack and Lawrence, in a 
screamingly funny comedy sketch. Week of 
April 28: Willie and Frances Hale, in hoop- 
rolling specialties and juggling; the Meers, a 
trio of comedy wire performers, and Vernon, 





THE WORLD’S REVIEW, 
102 Seneca St,, + Buffalo, N. Y. 


ventriloguil comedian, with his mechanical 


Germany, yet to-day, more than one-third of ° 


CLASS PINS "one 


two orthree 
letters with ‘ol, ‘o2, ‘08, enameled in 
one or two colors, sterling silver, 25c. 
each; $2.50a doz. Silver plated, zoc. 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special desi sin 
pins or badges made forany class or 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
@mates. Catalog free. Address 
C, BASTEN BROS., Rochester, N’ ¥ 


eport Cards, 


ards are arranged for keeping a record 
of an ce of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil for a whole year. They are arranged 
for the signature of the parents each month 
Size of each 3%x6% inches. Assorted colors 
Price 20 cents per dozen; three dozen 25 cents. 
Send 10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 
THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














What I call “‘ Madonna Art” loads the 
walls of our school rooms. The motive 
is too abstract, too far removed from 
anything that pertains to life.-—Cuarves 
DeGarmo, Professor of Pedagogy, Cor- 
nell University. 





CHILDHOOD IN ART 
LITTLE CHRONICLE HALF-CENT 
SERIES «0.0 ccceeeee ONE-THIRD SIZE 





FROM THE STATUE BY MICHELANGELO IN THE 
PITT! PALACE, FLORENCE 


XXXIX.—THE YOUTHFUL MICHELANGELO 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


are one of the attractions of 


THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE 


A publication which marks an 
epoch in the teaching of 
LANGUAGE 
The engravings in each issue 
include maps, portraits, line 


and wash drawings, and repro- 
ductions of great 


MASTERPIECES OF ART 


SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
AND THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN 


=~ 
OUR HALF-CENT PICTURES 


In response to a wide demand 
we are reproducing many of 
our most attractive illustra- 
tions on highly finished paper 
(5 1-2x8 in.) at one-half cent 
each on orders for 25 or more. 





For 10c. in stamps we will send 
you a package containing twenty 
different samples. 

LITTLE CHRONICLE PUB. CO. 
SCHILLER BUILDINO, CHICAGO 


























TWO RINGS FREE! 
sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks 
at 5 cents each; no Trim- 

a= ming, Smoke orSmell. We 
AN > ‘Trust YouS0days; when 





walking and talking figures. 


sold 
‘ys and we send 2 Rings or choice 
grom big ust presume. MOMRRAL WICK CO. Providence, Rel, 
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“Goodby, come again, dear old Apple- 
seed John.” 





So the years went by and at last the 
old man died. 





“T have done a little good, I think,” he 
said, as he shut his tired eyes. 


see many, many apple trees. 





If you ask even a tiny girl where so 
many trees came from she will say: 





“Oh, old Appleseed John planted them. 
It was long, long years ago.” 





A Springtime Legend 
Story of Proserpine 
(Continued from March Number ) 
So Mercury put wings upon his feet, 


and an invisible cap upon his head, and 
away he flew. 





Pluto was very angry at first; then he 
grew sad. For he loved the happy-faced 
little girl, and did not like to give her up. 





Still he must obey the message from 
the sun, and so little Proserpine came up 
to earth again. 





“O my child! my child!” Ceres cried. 
And the glad tears poured down her face. 





The tears dropped like a gentle rain 
upon the earth, and it grew soft again. 





The roots of the trees drank in the 
moisture and began to put out tiny 
leaves. 





The grass, too, grew green. Flowers 
Sprang up everywhere, and the people 
said, “Summer has come again!” 





Then Ceres filled the trees and vines 
with fruit again, and all the earth was 
glad. 





“You shall never go back to Pluto's 
dreary home again!” said Ceres; “for he 
can keep no one there who has not eaten 
of his pomegranates.” 












9 19 

“ But, mother,” Proserpine cried, «| did 
eat of Pluto's pomegranates, I wags , 
very, very hungry!” 














Then Cares tawed her head and wep 
“How many, O my child, did you eay» 
she asked. 





. ” + . ie _ —— 
“Only six,” Proserpine said; and they 
were very small.” 


“Then I cannot keep you here 
me the whole year long,” Ceres said. 


——, 


With 





—— ——— 

“For six long months each year yoy 
must dwell in Pluto’s home beneath the 
ground. 





“The other six you shall stay her 
with me, and together we will make the 
earth beautiful.” 





ee 


“It is not so very sad, dear mother 
Ceres,’ Proserpine said. “The six 
months will pass so fast. And think 
how happy the world will be, always 
watching for my coming. ; 








“Perhaps the people will love me all 
the more. 





“And you, dear mother, you can rest 
while I am gone. You can rest and 
sleep; then we can work together to 
make each spring more beautiful. 





Then Proserpine went away. The 
flowers and the grasses faded, the trees 
dropped their leaves, and by and by the 
whole earth was covered with soft white 
snow. 





All winter long Ceres slept and dreamed 
of the beautiful Proserpine. 





One morning Proserpine came agail. 
She entered the cave where Ceres slept, 
and it was filled with soft, warm air. 





Ceres awoke, and went forth with her 
little daughter to make the summer agail. 





——— 


And so it is that summer comes and 
summer goes. 





ee 


So it is that it stays with us one-half 
the year, and hides itself away from ws 
the other half. 


— Springtime Legends. 
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MADE ON HONOR 
SOLD ON MERIT 
That is the whole story of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


They are made from the best materials in the 

“ best possible way, and their constantly increas- 
ing sale is proof that they are appreciated by 
the educational world. Is your school sup- 
plied with them? 

If not, write us and mention this publica- 
tion, and we will send you abundant samples, 
so that you can select the ones that are best 
adapted to the work in the schools under your 
charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 








By Mail, 


Birdies 0 


A real gem. ‘Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3,580, 25 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every HELP a teacher needs. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














NOTES. 


— Governor Taft reports that there are now 
843 American teachers in the Philippines, sta. 
tioned at 450 different places. In nearly half 
the places there is no American garrison, but 
the Filipinos are friendly to the teachers, and 
even the insurgents have no grudge against 
them. One teacher was captured by the latter, 
but was speedily released. 


— There are many supplementary readers 
based on the classic stories of Greece, but 
none of them seem :to be so saturated with 
Greek life and Greek art as the little volume 
entitled “Four Old Greeks,” by Miss Jennie 
Hall of the Chicago Normal School, which is 
just issued by Messrs. Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany. The book contains the story of Achilles, 
Herakles, Dionysos, and Alkestis, told in a 
wonderfully dramatic style, for the second, 
third, and fourth grades. Miss Hall has the 
happy faculty of making these old charac- 
ters live and move once more in the pages of 
her book. A school book has rarely made so 
strong an appeal to the interest of boys and 
girls. There is an especial fitness in the Greek 
cover design, in black and terra cotta, in the 
Greek book plate, the Greek title page, and 
the many drawings from Greek sources by 
Raymond Perry. 

(“Four Old Greeks”), by Jennie Hall, In- 
structor of History in the Chicago Normal 
School. With many illustrations by Raymond 
Perry. Cloth, 224 pages; for introduction, 35 
cents. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, 
New York, and London.) 





STATION A, TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 31, 1902. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.: 


From the fullness of the heart the pen 
writeth. I must express my appreciation of 
the library which we secured by the certificate 
method from your firm, which arrived a few 
days ago. They are fine in every respect, but 
the best of all is that they will do no harm and 
much good to the susceptible and plastic 
minds of my pupils. They exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. Accept my thanks. 


ROSE BAKER, Teacher. 





Kindergarten 
Teachers == 5 


ourse of 

Correspondence Instruction 

under the direction of 

teacher of wide experience 
in kindergarten work. 

You can prepare yourself 


BY MAIL, 
in spare moments for this 
pleasant and profitable work. 
Write for particulars. 
National Correspondence 
Institute, 





7-80 Second Nat. Bank 
\ Bidg., Washington, D. C. 














If you have not seen the 


American Primary Chart 


Write to 


The McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 

9» Embossed, Fr nged, 
Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawing, Reading, 
History, Language, Composition, Busy- 
Work, Alphabet, Number, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence, Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 











What You Have Been Long Looking For 






















































63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 











Home Geography 


For Primary Grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


In this little book the author has attempted not to 
impart information as such, but to get at the meaning 
of phenomena by showing the relation existing be- 
tween its various manifestations. Things have far 
more interest attached to them when we know their 
history; how they come to be as they are. 

The home is a little world. Here in miniature are 
the features of the great world outside, the forms of 
land and water, the animals and plants, the occupa- 
tions and industries of men are represented. When 
these are understood in their simple relations the 
child can reach out and take hold of what he has 
not seen. 


Book I. 
ley, Cal. 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berke- 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents. 








50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


809 Market Street, 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Some Queer Houses 


A Language Exercise 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON SEAT, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(To be cut and mounted) 


‘his house — on a — of a— bush. 
It — like a brown silk bag. 
It — — by a slender thread. 


It has —there all the winter. 

It a eradle, and the — 
rocked —. 

It — many tiny spiders. 











They will — their — in the 
spring. 

They. will — flies and other —. 

They will catch — in nets, 


called —. 








The snail — his house upon his —. 
His house — called a—. 
When the—is a baby, the —-is very small. 





But it grows — fast as the — does. 

In winter the snail— into his shell, and 
closes the —. 

He stays— all the cold — 








While — is sleeping in the shell, his body — 
coiled just — the shell is —. 

The shells — some — are a foot long. 

When the — dies, the — is left empty. 











Have you ever —a snail’s —? 

How — rings did — have ? 

The —can travel a mile in two weeks; how 
many days is—? 





Do you — what the — likes — eat? 
Where would — look for — in winter? 
I once knew a pet — whose name — T’om. 


He lived —a table in a school —. 
He ate lettuce —. 
The — liked him very much. 











The woodpecker’s — is a very dark hole. 
It — in the trunk of a—. 
She finds a soft — where the wood is —. 








She chips it — with her sharp —. 

She saves all the little —. 

She uses—to build her—in the — which 
she has made. 





She lays — in the —. 
When the baby —come, she feeds — with 
ants and other —. 
She catches the — with her tongue. 
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To the Teacher: All language-work is more interesting 
to children if they are permitted to illustrate it. The 
objects given in this exercise can easily be obtained by the 
children themselves. The simple drawings may be cone 
in pencil or water color. Instead of merely filling the 
blanks let the children copy the entire sentence. They 
may use these sentences in successive language exercises 
by substituting words from their own vocabulary for those 
given. If the children are not familiar with the objects, 
have a lesson in nature study on the snail’s and spider’s 
nest, before attempting the exercise. The illustrations 
will help the children in their work with these sentences. 

E. F. S. 


(The following sentences are written out to suggest the 
possible words to the teacher who may not always think as 
quickly as she would like in the distraction of school work. 
—TneE Epiror.) 


Th: ( hangs branch 
This house, .- © on a- twig ofa 
( stem 
rose 
(or any > bush. 
other) 


( hung 
It is ~ fastened by a slender thread. 
( tied 
hung 
It has 2 been 
( stayed 


there all winter. 


( wind 


It is a cradle and the - rocked it. 
breeze 


They will leave their \ cradle 


in the spring. 
( house I 8 


r eat 
They will < catch flies and other insects. 
{ kill 
( carries 
. ., | has 
The snail 
wears 
| holds 
{ goes 


his house upon his back, 


crawls into his shell and closes 
| creeps _ the door. 
| draws 


In winter the snail . 


( winter 
Ife stays there all the cold { months 

( weather. 

While he is sleeping in the shell his body is coiled just 
( coiled 

as the shell is / twisted 


( bent. 
The shells of some snails are a foot long. When the 
( shell 


snail dies the - 


{ house is left empty. 


\ children 


The { scholars 


liked him very much. 


house 
The woodpecker’s { nest 
( home 


is a very dark hole. 


spot 


place where the wood is old. 


She finds a sot 
\ 


away 


She chips it off with her sharp bill. 


( chips 


She saves all the little : 
( pieces. 
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_The American Flag House and Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association has completed the pur- 
chase of the historic dwelling on Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, in which the first American flag 
was made. The purchase price was $25,150. A 
mortgage of $6,000 still remains. The Associa- 
tion was incorporated four years ago. The 
money to purchase the house was raised by 
individual subscriptions of ten cents each. 
School children all over the country con- 
tributed to the fund, and it is largely by their 
pennies that the purchase was finally consum- 
mated. 


—Mr. David R. Forgan, President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, is a Nova Scotian by 
birth and was formerly manager of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia at Fredericton. In a recent 
address at the annual closing of Lake Forest 
University, Chicago, he made a statement 
which should be pondered by every teacher 
and student in the country: 

What are the educaticnal qualifications 
which you will find most helpful in entering 
upon a business life? 


1. To be able to write a good, legible hand 
to make good figures and to place them cor- 
rectly—the units below the units, the tens 
below the tens, and so on. 

2. To be able to add, subtract and multiply 
rapidly and accurately. 

8. To be able to express yourself clearly, 
briefly and grammatically in a letter and to 
spell the words correctly. 


Very simple accomplishments, you say! 
Yes, and very rare. I have taken many young 
men into business in this country, and I can 
scarcely recall one who had these accomplish- 
ments.— Sel. 





TRAVELERS CALL IT BLESSED, 


Of all the blessings that a railroad company 
can confer upon a long-suffering public, none 
is greater than smokeless coal. The Lacka- 
wanna Railroad burns it! for which all travel- 
ers call that road blessed. No smoke! no dust! 
Its policy may well inspire the gratitude and 
patronage of a grateful and appreciative 
public. 





A NEW GAME. 


“Our Bird Friends” is the name of a new 
card game just issued by Mrs. Sarah H. Dud- 
ley. It is played in a manner similar to 
“ Authors,” but has a broader scope and tends 
to impart an accurate knowledge of the com- 
mon birds of the United States, their habits, 
and their songs. An especial feature of the 
game is that it teaches the value of the vari- 
ous birds as insect destroyers, and thus fur- 
thers the efforts of those who seek to protect 
our beautiful song birds from wanton and 
ignorant destruction. Our readers are advised 
to send to the author at Berlin, Mass., for 
circulars, et~ 





NEWSPAPERS AS TEXT-BOOKS. 


Prof. W. H. Lynch, principal of the Mountain 
Grove Academy, is said to have been the first 
Missouri educator to use a newspaper as a 
school text-book. 

“T discovered years ago,” he says, “that no 
text-book was equal to the newspapers as a 
means for taking a knowledge of the actual, 
practical, and up-to-date world into the school- 
room. History, geography, civil government, 
algebra, chemistry, and the entire academic 
curriculum teach only theory of the world and 
its facts. The real drama of life in its varied 
forms of commercial, political, and social 
relations must be seen and learned through 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, Mechanical, Electrical and Civil Engineer- 


ing, Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, Sociology and Pedagogy. 


SUMMER SESSION, July 1 to August 9, College Courses suited to the needs of teachers, 


college students and others are offered. The instructors are university professors. 
Opportunities for library and laboratory work. Living inexpensive. Tuition, $25. 
For circular, address THE REGISTRAR. 


Why Not Use Your Mind Directly in Speaking? 


IT CAN BE ACQUIRED. IT IS NEVER TOO LATE. 
IT IS NEVER TOO EARLY. 


Children, adults, possessors of university degrees, orators, poor speakers, 
and many others, have improved their speech and 
fluency by following these directions. 


CONVERSATION AND EFFEGTUAL READY UTTERANGE 


By W. E. WATT, A. M., Ph. D. 








Success depends upon what you say and how you say it. Success in any line. Why not say it well? 

The greatest accomplishment is good speech. There is one correct way to practice. The slowest and 
dullest can acquire it. 

Do you know why so many people are diffident and devoid of ideas? This book tells why and how to 
avoid being so. 

It combines the best teachings of modern science with discoveries and experiments made by the author. 

Don’t wait till next year to buy it. You'll be sure to buy it some day, so don’t postpone enjoying the 
advantages which are to be yours. Puta dollar in a letter and the thing is done at once. 


Laid Paper, Gilt Tops, Silk and Gold. Mailed for $1.00. 
FREDERICK A. WATT, Publisher, 40 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Problems in Arithmetic 


What is put with 10 to make 11? 

What is put with 10 to make 13? 

What is put with 10 to make 15? 

Which is larger, 12 or 14? 15 0r 17? 11 
or 13? 16 0r19? 13o0r17? 19 or 20? 


11—10= M4—10= 17—10= 





12—10= 15—10= 18—10= 
13—10= 16—10= 19—10= 
20 — 10 = 


Write the 
twenty, sixteen. 


figures for eleven, thirteen, 





Ten, 10, X. Sixteen, 16, XVI, 
Eleven, 11, XI. Seventeen, 17, XVII. 
Twelve, 12, XII. Eighteen, 18, XVIII. 
Thirteen, 13, XIII. Nineteen, 19, XIX. 
Fourteen, 14, XIV. Twenty, 20, XX. 





Which is smaller,18 or 20? 15 0r19? 18 
or 15? 11 or 14? If 10 is taken out of 11] 
what is left? If 10 is taken out of 14 what is 
left? Out of 16, 12, 10, 13, 15, 18. 





1. John had 17 apples and gave away 10 
apples? How many were left? 
2. <A lady bought 11 cups. 
The rest were broken. 

broken? 
3. <A little girl found 18 shells. 


10 were good. 
How many were 


When she 





came home she had only 10 shells. How 
many did she lose? 

1l—?=7 l1l— ?= |] 5+?= 9 
10— ?=8 9—?= 2 5+?= 11 
l1l— ?= 6 ll— ?= 3 6+ ?= 11 
9—?=4 8—?=4 5+ ?= 10 
1l— ?= 2 ll— ?= 4 8+ ?= 11 
8—?=2 4+ ?=7 6+?= 9 





1. A ball costs 12 cents. John has 8 cents. 
How many more cents must he get to buy the 
ball? 

2. There are twelve girls and nine boys. 
How many more girls than boys? 

3. <A hat costs 10 dollars. A dress cost 
3 dollars more than the hat. What did the 
hat cost? 





12 — 





9+ 2= 7+4= 9= 
4+ T= 94+3= 1l— 6= 
3+ I= 6+9= 12— 11= 
5+ 6= i+1= ll— 8= 
1+ 11 = 8+3= 12— 6= 
3+ 8= 6+6= 12 — 10 = 
2+10= li— 9= 

1. A boy had twelve marbles. He had six 


more than his brother? 
brother? 
2. How many eggs in a dozen? 
3. How many eggs in half a dozen? 
4, 10 tops are how many less than 12 tops. 


How many had the 
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1. John had 9 cents. How many more 
must he get to buy a book that costs 13 cents? 

2. Tom had 13 marbles. He has 2 more 
than James. How many has James? 

3. Mary has 7 paper dolls. Kate has 6 
more than Mary. How many has Kate? 


1. Frank has 8 dollars. 
13 dollars. 
brother? 

2. There are 11 girls and 13 boys. How 
many less girls than boys? 

3. Jane has 13 books. Rose has 8 books. 
Jane has how many more than Rose? 





His brother hag 
Frank has how many less than hig 








1. There were 13 roses on a bush and 
Nellie picked 12. How many were left? 

2. Fannie had 13 cakes. She gave all but 
3 away. How many were left? 

3. Mary has 10 slate pencils. 


How many 
pencils? 





1. Willie wants 14 acorns. He has found 
9. How many more must he get? 

2. Harry picked 8 bunches of grapes. 
John picked 6 more bunches than Harry. 
How many? 

3. Mr. Snow picked 14 barrels of apples. 
Mr. May picked 12 barrels of apples. Mr. 
Snow had how many more than Mr. May? 





1I3—?= 9 13—?= 6 13— 8= 
l1l— ?= 3 ll— ?= 4 14— 10 = 
13 — ?= 10 14— ?= 6 1i3— T= 
14— ?=11 I—?= 7 144— 6= 
12— ?= 3 14— ?= 10 ll— 4= 
144—?= 7 13—?= 8 13— 6= 





1. Mrs. West had 14 geraniums. She gave 
away 4. How many were left? 

2. Kate made 14 thistle-balls. 
but 3. How many did she sell? 

3. Fred’s slate is 14 inches long. Tom’s 
slate is 9 inches. Tom’s slate is how many 
inches shorter than Fred’s? 


She sold all 





8+?=16 19 — 


13— ?= 6 = 
15—?= 7 10 + ? = 20 1— T= 
12— ?= 4 100+ ?= 16 14— §6= 
14—?= 8 9+?7?=17 146 —11= 
12—?= 56 10 + ?= 19 1I3— 6= 
1I5—?= 7 19+ ?= 16 156— 9= 
14— ?= 12 8+?=18 14— 9= 
15 — ?= 11 lib6— §= 


6+ ?= 16 








1. Henry has written 15 numbers. Frank 
has written 10 numbers. How many more 
numbers has Henry written than Frank? 

2. Ella has answered 8 questions. 
has answered 7 more than Ella. 
has Clara answered? 

3. 15 days are 2 more than how many 
days? 

—Primary Arithmetic. (By C. F. Cutler.) (Ed. Pub. Co.) 


Clara 
How many 
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250 for select long tour to Europe. 
[. D. TEMPLE, Flemington L, N. J. 
y. Le 
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so pateeaigs. 
EACHERS 
__ACENCY 








for 


Every ambi- 
tious teacher 
should be en- 
rolled with a 
reliable agen- 
cy to be in 
line when the 
right place is 
open. 

Only efficient 
persons ad- 
mitted. 

Fee returned 
if application 
member- 
ship is de- 
clined. 





c.W. G. Hype 
President 





1401 University Ave., S. EB. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


R. W. Manver 
Treas. & Mgr. 


O. J. ARNRSS 
Secretary 











—— 


as wellas 


PU RiFries 


ed Dr. L. 


ASkin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


g. 1. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
) OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 






SSW 


A. Sayer, said to a tadyof the hau-ton 
mpatient): As you ladies willuse them, Irecommend, ‘Gou- 
joud'e Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U. 8... Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., NY. 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Free k les, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash andSkin 
diseases, and 
every blemish, 
on beauty, 
and defies de, 
tection. On its 
virtues i has 
stood the tes 
of fifty -four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi Jar 
name. The 





SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 


You can have good Plays! 
Do you want perfect Drills? 


Would you like up-to-date Entertainments? 


Then you need my descriptive catalogue of these; it 
tells the story, and costs you nothing. 


H. E. ROORBACK, Publisher a 
132 Nassau St., NEw York. N. Y. 





ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 
8t,, New York. 
Btreet, C. 


a 





ing. 


30 V 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Yee 
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‘ 
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@ FREE 


dname and address no money, and we will mail 
iaboxes of Comfort Cough Tablets. W one 
y. Sellthem for1@centsabox. Send us the $1.20 and 
Wil een you these ne beautiful SOLID GOLD laid Rings. 
etime. 
aoe a Bomenay required till tablets are sold, 


MEDICINE C0., Providence, R. I. 


TWO RINGS 






ill cure a cough in one 





Qalline ards, 


To introduce our fine stationery, we will send, 
Putup in a neat box, 50 best quality calling cards, 


Msc ina Suced. 


latest size and style,with your name neatly printed 


8 seri 


Pt, upon receipt of 15 two cent stampa, 
THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N, ¥ 


NOTES. 


—A national effort to secure playgrounds for 
the children of all cities is on foot, E. G. Rout- 
zahn, Secretary of the American League of 
Civic Improvement, has the preliminaries 
well in hand. 





— President Roosevelt has appointed the 
following named persons to represent the 
United States at the coronation of King 
Edward VII.: 

Special Ambassador, Whitelaw Reid, of New 
York. 

Representative of the United States army, 
Gen. James H. Wilson, of Delaware. 

Representative of the United States navy, 
Captain Charles E. Clark, commander of the 
battleship Oregon during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, and now governor of the naval home 
at Ph‘ladelphia. 

There are to be three secretaries, as to)lows: 
J.P. Morgan, Jr., son of J. Pierpont Morgan, of 
New York; Edmund Lincoln Baylies, a barris- 
ter of New York, and William Wetmore, son of 
Senator Wetmore, of Rhode Island. 


—We have just received from Messrs. Rand 
McNally & Company a list of the educational 
books which they have under way. Teachers 
will be interested in the variety of subjects 
presented, and in the new series of supple- 
mentary readers under the attractive title, 
“The Canterbury Classics.” 

We are giad to note the large number of 
supplementary readers, especially those suit- 
able for use in the primary grades, of which 
there seems to be such a dearth in the educa. 
tional lists of to-day. They are as follows: 


“The Canterbury Classics.” Edited under 
the general supervision of Katharine Lee 
Bates. Professor of English Literature in 
Wellesley College. Viz: 


“Norse Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. TIllus- 
trated by Wright. 


“A Child’s Garden of Verses,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by the Misses 
Squire and Mars. 


** The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” by Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. Illustrated by Miss Corbett. 

New Century Readers by Grades. Book I. 
Book VIII. 


“ Language Through Nature, Literature and 
Art,” by Miss H. A. Perdue and Miss 8. E. 
Griswold. Illustrated. 


“English Composition, Based on Literary 
Models,” by Rose M. Kavana and Dr. Arthur 
Beatty. Lllustrated. 


“Hand-Loom Weaving,” by Mattie P. Poaa. 
Illustrated. 


“A Bird Calendar,” by Clarence Moores 
Weed. 


“A Flower Calendar,” by Clarence Moores 
Weed. 


$1.00. 

Chicago to 8t. Paul or Minneapolis for double 
berth in Tourtst sleeping cars of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, each Tuesday 
and Friday during March and April, 1902, on 
train No.1 leaving Chicago at 6.30 P.M. 

For farther information apply to the nearest 
coupon ticket agent, or address F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO EUROPE 
$400—July 5th,—Sept. 6th—$400 


Specially arranged for those whose time is limited to 
the summer vacation. No hurry—not a_ moment 
wasted. Start on large, new steamer from Portland. 
FRANCE, SwiTZERLAND, GERMANY, HOLLAND, and 
and ENGLAND. Party limited. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience. Address 


F. A. ELWELL, Portland, Maine. 





PRIMARY TEACHER: 


Your First Grade Class is now far 
enough advanced to use 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


to the greatest advantage. Send for 
free catalogue. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK Co., 
240 West 66th St. ~- Chicago, Ill 


IDER AGENTS WANTEU 
h 1902 MODELS, $9 to $I5 


Model de, $7 10 SI 
Pg ctr 


oo 
to $8. Great Fact 
We PON A 
10 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in 
{ | Earn a Bicycle distributing catalogs. 
i} at once for net prices and special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE G@Oez dept. 204k 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


15 CENTS the path nder, the old reliable 


national news-review. This paper gives you 

every week ALL the important news of the 
world, stated clearly and without bias. Itis the only 
news-review that )s truly comprebensive; and it is 
at the same time not padde’1 or buiky. It gives jou 
the wheat without the chaff. 1t is a time-saver for 
all busy people. In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 
and inspiring: it is a protest against sensatioral 
journalism. It takes the place of periodicals c sting 
$2 50 and $3.00. Try it end you would not be without 
it for many times its cost. $1.00a year. Address 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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you, on trial, 13 weeks, 











A Prescription of an Eminent Physician. 


HEADACHES 
DON’T SUFFER FROM THEM. 


School Teachers, Lawyers, Clerks, Sales- 
men, Preachers, Merchants, Actresses, 
Actors and the Medical Profession 


~=©-I N DORSE~O= 
SITROH’S "“uveKss 
POSITIVE C U CG E 


HEADACHE 


No Poisonous Drugs or bad after effect on the 
heart. Nota laxative. Do not upset the stomach 
For all headaches caused by a derangement of the 
nervous system or disordered stomach. Different 
and not like any other pill, powder, capsule, tab- 
let or remedy. Best of references if you so desire. 
Obtained by mail only, aot for sale in stores, 
by agents or salesmen. All orders and correspon- 
dence strictly confidential. Not a Cureall, for 
headaches only. 48 Tablets in each box. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


Send 3 ten cent pieces, or 30 one cent stamps. 
Your money back if they do not cure you. 


Address Dept. B., SITROH’S CO., 


New Dorchester, Mass., U.S.A. 
es 


“THE MINUTE MAN” 


























A TIMELY STORY 











HLNASLANIN HudVv 


Send 10 CENTS in coin or stamps and get this 
elegant 30-page Book with a graphic story of Paul 
Revere’s Ride and the Battles of Lexington and 
Concord, Color plats from historic paintings. 
French's “Minute Man” reproduced in bronze. Yor 
will receive also a splendid collection of Receipt. 
and three sample packages, one each of MINUTE 
TAPIOCA, MINUTE GELATINE and MINUTE MALTE™ 
CEREAL COFFEE. Enclose 10 cents to Dept. b, 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 








GALESBURG KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 
Sixteenth annual Summer yng 2 to June 27, 1902. Special features — Sight singing, 


Drawing, Color work, and Talks on 


orning Exercises. For further information, 


Address, ANNA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary, 
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LORE 
(Second and Third Grades) Lf 


Stories from Birdland 


By ANNIE CHASE 
Vols I & Il. 


Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated 


BIRD 





Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


The large type and many illustrations will be appreci- 
ated by all primary teachers. As to their literary quality 
and accuracy, we need only to say that they are by the 
successful author of “ Stories from Animal Land.” 


(Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades) 


Aunt May’s Bird Talks 


By Mrs. F. M. POYNTZ 


Colored Illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents 

Since bird lore and bird study are constantly 
growing in interest in the schools and homes, a 
bird book that is written especially for the pleas- 
ure and profit of the little ones cannot fail of a 
warm welcome. This volume is especially de- 
signed for conversational methods of bird study 
with young children. The author has put the 
home feeling into her bird talks till it is easy to 
imagine Aunt May with the children gathered about her under the trees to hear 
more of bird-life. The first chapters tell some general facts about all birds, and 
these are followed by descriptions of ten of our best-known birds and their dis- 
tinctive life habits. ‘The book is abundantly illustrated with a pleasing variety of 
bird pictures, including half-tones and full-page colored plates. 


C ) 


Stories About Birds of Land and Water 


By M. and E. KIRBY 


Authors of “ Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,” etc. 








FOR REFERENCE 





Fully Illustrated. Small qto. 


Cloth, Price, $1.00 


Perhaps in these days of teaching 
birds in the schools, there is no way so 
effective as to interest children in the 
daily events of bird life. The scientific 
facts about a bird do not appeal to 
young people nor stick in the memory. 
But show the instinct and character of 
that bird in action, in story form, and 
the child is interested in an instant, 
and will absorb bird facts without know- 
ing it. In this work eighty-three different birds are talked about in a live, enter- 
taining fashion, that makes one feel at home with each, and to feel a little richer 
for the new acquaintance. The illustrations, about one hundred and twenty-five 
in number, are much larger than is usual in bird books. There is the distinctive 
character of each bird standing out in the picture as if the artist had carefully 
studied its peculiar traits before representation.— Primary Education. 





Educational Publishing Company 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Ss 
NOTES. 


—The proposed French School of Po 
Science will be located in New York 
This will be established by the French gn 
ment, and will have the patronage ot 
J. Pierpont Morgan and Charles yw, Schwa), 









—Two bills have been introduceg into 
United States senate by Senator Nelson 
viding for industrial schools. The oa 
these authorizes the appropriation ot ‘ 
for the establishment of schools for the nat 
trial education of the youth of the coun 
every county of over 5,000 people in each 
in the Union. No state shall share i 
appropriation until it shall have pasgeg inn 
for the establishment of these schools, 
conditions regarding populations are imposed 
The second provides a system of CdUcation ty 
the territories, including the recently aqui 
islands. For this system of SChOOIs $1,0iqiy 
is suggested for the District of Columbia, 

























































































—A number of women in Philadelphia hare 
adopted the plan of co-operative houskeeping 
Their methods, which are described in 

















recent number of the Philadelphia North dup. “to 
ican, contains a suggestion which Might & ow 
turned to account by women teachers tiredy Mth 
boarding. te 


This new system, che writer says, work 
out by the girls themselves, is Succeeding be, 
ter than many of the plans which sociajy, 
formers have dreamed of and tried to fai, Hi 
The co-operative club members are Betting 
more for their money and paying ont ly 
money to get it than they ever did since thy 
took on their young shoulders the burden g 
self-support. They are actually living withy 
of the comforts and many of the luxuriesg 








life, all for the sum of three or four dollan, i ct 3 


week. This, too, includes the cost ot servany 3 
to do all of the housework. , 
While all of the clubs are run on the sam i 
general plan, they are not exactly alike, Th 
president of the T. & B. Club, Miss Viola Ric). 
mond, a public stenographer, is the girl who 
originated the idea. The girls began it with 
Miss Richmond as their leader. She has bea 
the president ever since. She it is who dow 
all the buying, and it is because she does it 
economically and wisely at the large markets 
that the club has always run so smoothly. I 
has never failed to pay expenses. Onces 
month a business meeting is held, at which 
any suggestions from club members am 
received and acted upon. Whenever thereis 
@vacancy an applicant for membership i 
taken in on one month’s probation. If at th 
end of that time everybody likes her she stays. 
The club membership numbers twenty-two 
girls. They include stenographers, drew 
makers, hair-dressers and clerks. Each is 
turn makes out the menus for one week ats 
time, so that everyone in this way gels 
chance to have her favorite dishes, Last sum 
mer the club, in addition to its permanel 
headquarters, operated a vacation house. 
The Randolph Club was started on a slightly 
different basis from the T. & B., for Mi 
Howell invested her own money to buy tht 
furnishings and a percentage of the bosrl 


oS & Rae ee ee 


money goes to her for the rent of these. The Aso 


girls pay three and four dollars a week, al 
here their laundry is included. 
herself acts as the houskeeper, and in co 
pensation therefore her board is remitted. 

The Lunch Club has ensconced itself int 
stately old Philadelphia residence. Iti 
really the outgrowth of a co-operative luc 
room. The latter has been in operation i 
six years, but the house with living quartet 
was only opened about a year and a halt ag 
Fifteen girls occupy it and pay three dollar 
and a half, four dollars, and four dollars sais 
half a week, according to the location of the 
rooms. Where a room is occupied by i 
girls, each has a single bed, separated from 
the other by a partition, and the space that# 
left is used for a common sitting-room. Thet 
is a prettily furnished general parior, and, 
sides, a little “rest room” done all in 
green. Comfort, cleanliness and co 
comrades go far towards making the clad! 
real home.—Zz. 

















Miss Howel Hi 
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SPRING READING 





Vol. 1. (First Reader Grade.) 


Phat Babies and Their Cradles 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


iy Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle 
hook by Miss Chase takes the palm for originality: Besides 
_athis crowning charm, it is crisp. and bright on every page. 


The text of the book seems to be sifted and all the useless 


Swords taken out.. One reads on and on in each brief chap- 


ter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement 
brings a surprise and a smile. There are no useless explana- 
fons in the stories. The children must think and be alert 
to get the meaning of them. The illustrations are instinct 
with naturalness and life. All-primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germ- 
ination story that has to be told over again every spring. 
The children will never fail to be interested in these early 
plant lessons with this book to brighten up and illuminate 
the dry facts. — Primary Teacher. 


Vol. Il. (Second Reader Grade.) 
Buds, Stems and Roots 
Large Tvpe Edition 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents 





A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, 
written in a cheery conversational style and charmingly 
illustrated. -And they are just such illustrations that teach- 
ers who “can’t draw” can reproduce on- the. blackboard. 
They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the point. 
From the moment the child takes.this book into his. hands 
as his very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the. “big 
buds, little buds, fat buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” 
that crown the opening page, and which create an appetite 
towant to know more about these little plant beginnings 
that have been alive all the while and they never knew it. 
Nature is not a dead thing, but deliciously alive in this vol- 
ume.— Eva D. Kellogg. 


Vol. Ill. 


Flower Friends 


Large Type Edition 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


Vol, IV. 


Friends of the Field 


Illustrated. - Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


: (Third and Fourth Reader Grades.) 
Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. “Boards, 30 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents 


It must be welcomed -by teachers and children every- 
where as ‘just the thing” that has been needed. 
— Primary Education. 


Little Flower Folks; or, 
Stories from Flowerland 


By MARA L, PRATT 
Vols. I. and Il. 







Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents 


(Adopted in several Cities 
and State Reading Circles) 


These are not conglom- 
erations .of hard, uninter- 
esting facts about flowers, 
hung together by an apol- 
ogy of a “talk.” The 
facts are’ all there, to be 
sure, but, in -theinimi- 
™— table style of this popular 
author, they are woven in with charming stories which not 
only interest but delight the young reader at every step. 


€ FOR REFERENCE 3) 


Fairyland of Flowers 


A Popular Illustrated Botany for the 
Home and School 


Fully Illustrated. _ Boards, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.25 








I believe ‘teachers: will find the “Fairyland of Flowers” 
very helpful. I know from my experience with teachers, that it 
is just what most teachers need. Plant study is the easiest 
and most promising division of nature study, and sfich a 
book will help teachers who knew nothing about plants, 7 
they -will study the plants and not merely the books. _The 
illustrations are unusually good. _ Busy teachers who want to 
correlate nature study with literature, will find the poems 
and stories interwoven'with the plant descriptions, very help- 
ful. . They help the teacher to realize that plants are more 
than mere structures to be picked apart or analyzed and 
described. Cuarves ‘B. Scorr, Oswego Normal School. 


Poetry of Flowerland 
Edited and Selected by M. ALICE BRYANT 
Cloth, 40 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


\ $3 Fifth Avenue 378 Wabash Avenue 
-- NEW YORK CHICAGO 





50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


ee ee eee 








Some of Our Friends 


By Lucite D. WetsH 
Large Type Edition, For First Year 
Illustrated 
Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 40c. 


Interesting stories of animals 
told in a charming. manner. 


Easy. reading for very little - 


children, 


By Same Author 
Out Doors 


Large Type. -Colored Illustrations 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


The children who are fortunate 
enough to run about out doors in 
the country would find the same 
objects of interest which are talked 
about in this book. Birds, sheep, 
dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats and 
honey-bees are talked over, and 
talk themselves in an informal, 
vivacious way that is pleasing to 
children. ‘There is much of accu- 
rate description and some science 
in the way the animals describe 
themselves, that will be unconsci- 
ously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered 
in the story. The book is wholesome in character and will 
foster a kindly feeling towards animals because they are such 
interesting creatures and have so many wonderful ways of 
caring for themselves. The chapters of this volume are 
made up of single sentence paragraphs, in large, clear type, 
with a vocabulary suited to second year children and _per- 
haps to some first year classes. The illustrations are spirited 
and abundant, and are presented in every variety — color, 
half tone, simple sketches and silhouette. 


Nature stories for Youngest Readers 


By Anna Cuase Davis. 








Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 
cents. Embellished with colored 
photographic illustrations. 
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Henry T. Baitey, State Super” 
visor of Drawing, Mass., writes” 
You are to be congratulated upon 
the illustrations in your ature 
Stories. for Youngest Readers. 
Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, as good 
as it is. 





























Stories and Tales 4 
from the Animal Worl 
By Emma M. C. GREENDEAF 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents 


This charming book of tales is 
in part a collection of already 
famous stories about animals, 
told in a manner to appeal to 
little children, and in part new 
stories, that are not the less 
entertaining for being original. 
The object of the book is not 
to impart instruction under the 
thin disguise of the story form, 
but to furnish a reading book in 
which the tales will all be .so 
delightful that the little ones will 
learn to read them because they 
like to read them. How well 
this purpose has been achieved, 
every primary teacher will recognize at once upon examiniig”) 
the book, The frequent illustrations and the artistic cover™ 
add charm to the pages, and the many silhouette drawing 
afford excellent lessons i 1 brush work. . 
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A Year with the Birds 


Illustrated. Cloth. 
and 


A Year among the Trees 


By Witson FLace 





Price, $1.00 


Illustrated. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00 


The Rocky Mountain World says 
There are books and books. Some 
have a life as brief as that ofa) 
butterfly ; others are to endure af: 
long as language shall last and lite® © 
ature flourish. The two volumes 
by Wilson Flagg, “ A Year With the A 
Birds” and <‘A Year Among the 
Trees,” belong to the last class 
named. 
The true interpreter- of Nate. 
is ever a poet, and Wilson F 
shows it in every chapter anda 
every page of these delightful v0 "3 
umes, wherein the music of the 7 
birds and the melodies of the wood are presented in lan- s 
guage whose very simplicity creates about them an atmidt, 
phere of sublimity. Especially in the “Year With the Birds” 5 
is this noticeable in the essays on the months in thé 
relation to the feathered songsters. z 
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